The  Pan  American  Union,  now  55  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Eruador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
bv  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  .Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  freely  available 
lo  ofTicials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs 


are  administered  by  a  Director  General  ana  an 
Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible 
to  a  Governing  Board  compo.sed  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  .State  of  the  L’nited  States  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Washington  of  the  other  American 
governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  arc  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and 
latior  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
Ixidies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains 
120,000  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list 
of  other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences  of  American  States. 
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CHAPULTEPEC  PARK,  MEXICO  CITY 

On  the  edge  of  this  park  is  Chapultepec  Castle,  where  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace  met  from  February  21  to  March  8.  An  account  of  the  Conference  will  be  given  in  the  next  issue. 
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Americans 

GERMAN  BERDIALES 


We  who  came  to  life’s  beginnings 
here  within  the  western  world, 
born  the  heirs  to  freedom’s  birthright — 
we  wear  one  and  twenty  titles. 

On  the  Rio  de  la  Plata — 

Argentines  and  Uruguayans. 

Facing  toward  the  blue  Pacific 
from  the  sloping  Andes — Chileans; 
then  Peruvians  on  their  hilltops, 
and,  among  the  peaks,  Bolivians 
scarcely  lower  than  the  sky. 

Where  from  hill  and  plain  the  rivers 
flow  together — Paraguayans. 

Where  the  forest  forms  a  background 


broad  and  dense  and  deep — Brazilians. 
On  the  line  of  the  equator 
Ecuadoreans,  as  they  should  be. 

From  Pacific  to  Atlantic 
forming  their  own  bridge — Colombians. 
Venezuelans,  where  the  shore  line 
meets  the  Caribbean’s  waves. 

Out  upon  its  foaming  waters, 
rocked  in  ocean’s  cradle — Cubans. 

On  Columbus’  well-loved  island — 
Haitians,  west,  and  east — Dominicans. 
Looking  out,  from  both  directions, 
on  the  man-made  cut  that  severs 
curves  of  oceans — Panamanians. 

Costa  Ricans  on  their  rich  coast. 
Nicaraguans  on  their  great  lake. 
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Salfodoreans  watching  westward 
while  Hondurans  look  to  eastward, 
and  to  north,  and  touching  shoulders 
with  both  neighbors- — Guatemalans. 
Mexicans  still  farther  northward, 
holding  up  their  horn  of  plenty. 

Then,  beyond  the  Rio  Grande, 
states  that  join  to  make  a  nation, 
forty-eight  that  form  a  unit 
rightly  named  United  States. 

Written  in  Spanish  and  published  in  Ls  Prensa, 


By  these  one  and  twenty  titles, 
each  one  different  from  the  others, 
we  may  mark  our  separate  stations. 

But  we  have  one  name  that  joins  us, 
one  that  binds  us  all  together, 
one  that  sheds  a  wider  glory — 
all  are  free  Americans. 

— Translated  by  Clara  Cutler  Chapin 

•nos  Aires,  December  10,  1944. 


Inter-American  Academy 
of  Comparative  and  International  Law 


First  Meeting 

MANUEL  S.  CANYES 
Chief,  f/niJical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


The  city  of  Habana  had  the  honor  of  acting 
as  host  to  the  first  inter-American  meeting 
of  1945,  which  signalized  the  birth  of  a 
promising  inter-American  organization.  On 
January  8,  the  Inter-American  Academy  of 
Comparative  and  International  Law  was  offi¬ 
cially  launched  at  a  solemn  and  impressive 
session  held  in  the  chamber  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  capitol  of  Cuba, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  structures  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

Among  those  present  at  this  formal 
catliering  were  the  President  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  Dr.  Ramon  Grau  San  Martin;  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Republic,  Dr.  Raul  de 
Cardenas;  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Gus¬ 
tavo  Cuervo  Rubio;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Dr.  Manuel  Fernandez  Super- 
vielle;  many  other  high  officials  of  the 
Cuban  Government;  members  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps  and  many  outstanding  jurists 
from  ten  different  countries  of  America. 
The  Pan  American  Union  was  represented 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Juridical  Division. 

In  his  opening  address,  the  President  of 
the  Republic  expressed  his  gratification  that 
the  "jurists  of  America  are  showing  deep 
concern  for  the  future  and  are  working  for 
a  better  world  once  victory  is  achieved.” 
He  added: 

If  the  gig.intic  effort  of  the  United  Nations  is 
to  realize  its  objectives,  if  the  death  of  thousands 


of  unknown  heroes — fallen  and  yet  to  fall  on 
blood-drenched  fields — is  to  have  some  higher 
meaning,  .  .  .  it  is  imperative  that  the  pres¬ 

ent  war  lead  us  definitely  to  substitute  the  ".state 
of  law  and  order”  for  the  "state  of  force,”  so 
that  the  principle  of  conquest  shall  give  way  to 
that  of  mutual  respect  among  all  nations  .... 

This  building  of  tomorrow  must  be  the  work 
of  statesmen  and  jurists,  the  purest  crystallization 
of  law,  and  towards  that  end  Cuba  takes  deep 
satisfaction  in  giving  cordial  welcome  to  all  those 
who  have  reached  our  shores  to  take  part  in  the 
first  session  of  the  Inter-American  Academy  of 
Comparative  and  International  Law,  which  is  be¬ 
ing  inaugurated  today,  and  in  greeting  with 
pleasure  all  those  who  are  prepared  to  take  part 
in  its  tasks,  and  generously  to  pledge  their  sup¬ 
port,  because  their  efforts  will  be  one  more 
.achievement  of  the  highest  excellence  in  the  great 
work  of  world  organization.  .  .  The  role 

of  the  Academy  will  be  of  great  importance,  es¬ 
pecially  in  our  continent  where  it  will  help  to 
strengthen  the  spirit  of  inter-American  solidarity. 

Following  the  speech  of  the  President  of 
Cuba,  Dr.  Gustavo  Cuervo  Rubio  delivered 
the  inaugural  address,  to  which  a  reply  was 
made  on  behalf  of  the  foreign  delegates  by 
George  Maurice  Morris,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter-American 
Bar  Association. 

Dr.  Cuervo  Rubio  declared: 

No  work  could  be  more  practical  and  promis¬ 
ing  in  leading  to  the  success  that  day  by  day 
draws  nearer  than  that  undertaken  by  this 
Academy  of  jurists. 

The  mutual  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  juridi- 
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cal  doctrines  of  the  different  countries,  and  the 
unification,  as  far  as  possible,  of  legislation,  cus¬ 
toms,  cases  and  practices  of  law,  are  the  indis- 
pensible  foundation  of  the  edifice  we  dream  of 
raising — an  edifice  under  whose  protecting  roof 
the  men  and  nations  of  America  may  be  sheltered 
and  brought  together.  Perhaps,  some  day,  the 
people  of  the  earth,  beholding  witht)ut  distrust 
or  fear  the  disunity  and  struggles  of  the  past  as 
a  mythical  legend  forever  vanished,  will  contem¬ 
plate  serenely  a  future  in  which  the  highest  in¬ 
terests  and  aspirations  of  humanity  will  be  united 
to  endure  for  the  sake  of  the  common  man. 

This  brilliant  and  historic  inaugural  ses¬ 
sion  marked  the  culmination  of  many  years 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  outstanding  jurists 
of  the  continent,  prominent  among  whom 
are  the  late  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  long 
associated  with  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace,  Dr.  Antonio  San¬ 
chez  de  Bustamante,  Cuba’s  most  distin¬ 
guished  jurist  and  a  judge  of  the  World 
Court,  and  James  Oliver  Murdock,  a  leader 
in  the  development  and  teaching  of  inter¬ 
national  law. 

Substantial  credit  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Academy  in  America  is  due  to  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association.  The  Academy 
might  be  called  an  offspring  of  the  latter, 
since  its  organization  was  initiated  by  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  First  Conference 
of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association  held 
at  Habana  in  the  spring  of  1941. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Academy 
into  existence,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  resolution,  an  Organizing  Committee 
was  appointed  composed  of  Dr.  Victor  A. 
Belaunde  of  Peru,  Dr.  Frederic  R.  Coudert 
of  the  United  States,  Dr.  Victor  M.  Lascano 
of  Argentina,  Dr.  Haroldo  Valladao  of  Bra¬ 
zil,  and  Drs.  Manuel  Fernandez  Supervielle, 
Ernesto  Dihigo  and  Juan  Clemente  Zamora 
of  Cuba.  Dr.  Dihigo,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law  of  the  University  of  Habana,  was 
named  chairman;  Dr.  Juan  Clemente 
Zamora,  a  professor  in  the  same  University, 
secretary;  and  Dr.  Manuel  Fernandez  Super¬ 


vielle,  first  president  of  the  Inter-American 
Bar  Association,  treasurer. 

Thanks  to  the  splendid  work  of  this  Or¬ 
ganizing  Committee  and  to  the  generosity  of 
the  Cuban  Government,  which  in  addition 
to  giving  its  official  recognition  also  pro¬ 
vided  a  special  fund  to  make  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Academy  possible,  the  project  be¬ 
came  a  reality. 

The  purposes  of  the  Inter-American 
Academy  of  Comparative  and  International 
Law,  as  defined  in  its  statutes,  are  as 
follows: 

1.  To  organize  each  year  in  Habana  special 
courses  of  comparative  and  international  law,  es¬ 
pecially  for  American  students,  to  be  taught  by 
professors  of  the  different  American  countries. 

2.  To  organize  lectures  and  research  or  seminar 
courses  in  which  the  theory,  practice,  legislation, 
and  jurisprudence  of  American  law  will  be 
studied,  said  courses  and  lectures  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  most  competent  persons  of  the  several 
American  States. 

3.  To  publish,  whenever  possible  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  authors,  in  the  form  of  books  or 
pamphlets,  the  courses  and  lectures  which  may  be 
given  at  the  Academy,  as  well  as  research  and 
seminar  studies. 

■1.  To  organize,  whenever  convenient,  scien¬ 
tific  meetings  for  the  consideration  and  discussion 
of  subjects  of  special  interest  in  American  inter¬ 
national  or  comparative  law. 

5.  To  collaborate  with  other  institutions  of  a 
similar  kind  for  the  better  fulfillment  of  its 
objectives. 

As  may  be  observed  the  Academy  has 
well-defined  objectives.  It  is  in  a  position 
to  make  unique  and  constructive  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  study  and  development  of  com¬ 
parative  and  international  law. 

The  management  and  administration  of 
the  Academy  is  m  charge  of  a  technical 
Council  (Curatorium),  an  Administrative 
Council,  a  Director,  and  a  Treasurer. 

The  Curatorium  is  composed  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  well-known  inter-American  or¬ 
ganizations,  headed  by  the  Pan  American 
Union.  This  Technical  Council  met  twice 
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THE  ORGANIZING  COMMITTEE  OE  THE  ACADE^^Y  WITH  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMI  HEE 
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Seated  from  left  to  right;  Eduardo  Theiler,  James  O.  Murdock,  Ernesto  Dihigo,  George  Maurice  Morris, 
Juan  C.  Zamora.  Miguel  S.  Macedo,  George  A.  Finch,  and  Camilo  de  Brigard  Silva;  standing:  Enrique 
Dolz,  Natalio  Chediak,  Harold  E.  Montamat,  John  Muccio,  Augustin  Garcia  Wpez,  Alberto  Blanco, 
[  John  J.  Meng,  Dantes  Bellegarde,  and  Manuel  Canyes. 

:  during  the  first  sessions  of  the  Academy  and 
at  the  first  meeting  elected  George  A.  Finch, 

.  Director  of  the  Division  of  International 
Law  and  Secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
:  ment  for  International  Peace,  as  president 
of  the  Academy  and  of  the  Curatorium.  Dr. 

I  Ernesto  Dihigo  was  elected  Director  of  the 
j  Academy,  Dr.  Juan  Clemente  Zamora,  Sec- 
'  retary  General  of  the  Academy  and  Secre- 
L  tary  of  the  Curatorium,  and  Dr.  Manuel 
Fernandez  Supervielle,  Treasurer, 
j  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Curatorium  it 
'  was  resolved  to  place  a  picture  of  Dr.  James 
Brown  Scott  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Academy,  in  the  new  home  of  the  Habana 
Bar  Association.  It  was  also  decided  to 
elect  Dr.  Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bustamante 
Honorary  President  of  the  Academy  and  to 
confirm  this  appointment  by  delivering  to 
him  at  the  closing  session  a  scroll  signed  by 


members  of  the  Curatorium,  as  well  as  by 
professors  and  students  attending  the  First 
Meeting  of  the  Academy. 

The  statutes  of  the  Academy  provided  for 
the  appointment  by  the  Curatorium  of  thirty 
additional  life-members.  The  Curatorium, 
at  its  second  meeting,  agreed  to  modify  this 
provision  and  change  the  life-membership 
to  elective  membership  for  definite  periods 
in  order  to  permit  greater  rotation  in  this 
group. 

For  the  present,  the  Curatorium  decided 
to  appoint  only  fifteen  elective  members,  to 
serve  for  the  periods  designated,  as  follows: 

For  a  six-year  period: 

James  Oliver  Murdock  (United  St.ates) 
Haroldo  Valladao  (Brazil) 

Ricardo  J.  Alfaro  (Panama) 

Manuel  Fernandez  Supervielle  (Cuba) 
Juan  Buero  (Uruguay) 
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For  a  four-year  period: 

Frederic  Coudert  (United  States) 

Jos6  Matos  (Guatemala) 

Carlos  Sanchez  Mejorada  (Mexico) 

Hector  David  Castro  (El  Salvador) 

Camilo  de  Brigard  Silva  (Colombia) 

For  a  two-year  period: 

Victor  A.  Belaunde  (Peru) 

Luis  Anderson  (Costa  Rica) 

Victor  M.  Lascano  (Argentina) 

J.  Blanco  Uztiriz  (Venezuela) 

Percy  E.  Corbett  (Canada) 

From  Tuesday,  January  9,  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  the  inaugural  session,  until  Saturday, 
January  13,  the  Academy  carried  out  a 
well-planned  and  constructive  program  of 
work.  In  the  morning  and  early  afternoon 
a  series  of  monographic  lecture  courses  was 
offered  on  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Capacity  to  contract  in  comparative  law  (in 
Spanish),  by  Dr.  Alberto  Blanco,  Professor  of 
Civil  Law  at  the  University  of  Habana,  and  Dean 
of  the  Bar  Association  of  Habana. 

2.  Organization  of  an  international  system  of 
Courts  (in  English),  by  Dr.  James  Oliver  Mur¬ 
dock,  Professor  of  Comparative  and  International 
Law  at  The  George  Washington  University. 

3.  The  agreement  to  contract  in  American  law 
(in  Spanish),  by  Licenciado  Agustin  Garcia 
L6pez,  Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  the  National 
University  of  Mexico,  and  President  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Comparative  Law  of  the  same  University. 

4.  International  air  law  (in  Spanish),  by  Dr. 
Antonio  Sinchez  de  Bustamante,  Professor  of 
International  Law  at  the  University  of  Habana, 
and  Judge  of  the  World  Court. 

5.  Development  of  international  private  law  in 
American  legislation  (in  Portuguese),  by  Haroldo 
Valladao,  Professor  of  International  Law  at  the 
University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter-American  Bar 
Association. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  separate  round  table 
discussions  were  held  on  public  law  and 
private  law.  In  the  first,  the  following  sub¬ 
jects  were  discussed: 

Supremacy  of  ptihlic  international  law  over 
public  internal  law. 


Organization  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  [" 
Nations.  L 

International  police  and  sanctions.  I 

In  the  round  table  on  private  law  the  ; 
subjects  discussed  were  as  follows: 

Methods  in  the  teaching  of  comparative  law.  I 

Fundamental  principles  for  a  uniform  negoii-  I 

able  instruments  law  on  the  following  topics;  I 

a)  Efficacy  of  the  instrument  per  se.  ® 

b)  Formal  requirement  of  bills  of  ex¬ 
change. 

c)  Rules  on  protest  of  bills  of  exchange. 

Copyright  in  America  within  the  New  World 

organization. 

At  each  session  of  the  round  tables  a 
speaker,  previously  appointed,  introduced 
the  subject  and  submitted  a  draft  conclusion, 
and  then  both  the  subject  and  the  conclu¬ 
sion  were  opened  to  disaission  by  those 
present. 

The  closing  session  was  held  in  the  ^ 
auditorium  of  the  University  of  Habana.  It 
was  presided  over  by  the  Vice-Rector  of  the 
University,  Dr.  Roberto  Agramonte.  Dr. 
Manuel  Fernandez  Supervielle,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  Cuba,  delivered  the  main 
address.  His  brilliant  remarks  were  enthu¬ 
siastically  applauded. 

Immediately  following  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Fernandez  Supervielle,  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Academy,  George  A.  Finch,  - 
made  the  formal  pre.sentation  of  the  scroll  : 
(mentioned  above)  to  Dr.  Antonio  Sanchez 
de  Bustamante,  attesting  his  designation  as 
the  Honorary  President  of  the  Academy. 
This  was  the  most  impressive  act  of  the  • 
closing  session,  and  Mr.  Finch  paid  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  outstanding  Cuban  jurist.  j 

Following  this  ceremony.  Dr.  Dante;  ! 
Bellegarde,  of  Haiti,  delivered  a  stirring 
address  on  behalf  of  the  delegates  to  the  j 
Academy,  and  Dr.  Camilo  de  Brigard  | 
Silva,  of  Colombia,  spoke  in  equally  inspir-  1 
ing  terms  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Com-  I 
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mittee  of  the  Inter- American  Bar  Association.  initiative  of  those  who  arranged  and  directed 

With  this  formal  session,  the  first  meeting  the  sessions, 

of  the  Academy  was  brought  to  a  conclu-  The  Academy  is  now  planning  for  subse- 
sion.  This  meeting,  in  spite  of  war  condi-  quent  annual  meetings.  Future  sessions  will 

tions,  was  highly  successful  and  constructive  extend  over  longer  periods.  All  those  who 

from  many  points  of  view.  It  was  successful  were  present  and  witnessed  the  birth  of  this, 

because  of  the  spirit  and  quality  both  of  the  the  youngest  of  the  inter- American  organiza- 

jurists  who  lectured  and  of  those  who  at-  tions,  are  highly  enthusiastic  as  to  the  im- 

tended  the  academic  courses  and  round  portant  role  the  Academy  will  play  in  the 

tables,  because  of  the  hospitality  and  whole-  field  of  comparative  and  international  law, 

hearted  support  given  by  the  Cuban  Gov-  and  hold  high  hopes  for  its  ever-increasing 

ernment,  and  because  of  the  competence  and  development  and  usefulness. 


American  Figures  Past  and  Present 

III.  Dona  Jeronyma  Mesquita,  of  Brazil 

IGNEZ  BARRETO  CORREIA  D’ ARAUJO 

which  God  endows  the  creatures  whom  He 
predestines  to  accomplish  outstanding  deeds 
in  this  world. 

Dona  Jeronyma  Mesquita,  the  foremost 
woman  in  social  service  in  Brazil,  is  one  of 
these  inspired  creatures.  Although  she  her¬ 
self  is  a  distinctive  personality,  she  also  re¬ 
flects  the  spirit  of  generations,  their  cultural 
traditions,  and  her  land  itself. 

Born  in  Minas  Gerais,  she  belongs  to  one 
of  the  aristocratic  families  of  that  state.  Her 
father  was  the  Baron  of  Bonfim,  great-grand¬ 
son  of  the  Marquis  of  Bonfim,  one  of  the 
most  representative  of  the  nobility  created 
in  Brazil  by  D.  Pedro  II.  This  emperor  con¬ 
ferred  titles  ranking  up  to  the  marquisate  on 
experienced  statesmen,  judges,  military  men, 
scholars,  and  rich  landowners,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  loyal  services,  devotion,  or 
marked  ability.  Very  few  business  men  were 
selected  for  this  honor;  among  them  was 


To  ILLUSTRATE  the  theory  of  the  influence 
of  environment  on  human  beings,  Fenelon, 
the  great  French  prelate,  author,  and  educa¬ 
tor,  says  that  some  regions  favor  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  talents  just  as  Provence  grows 
sweeter  figs  and  grapes  than  Normandy.  .  .  . 
Indeed,  the  unquestionable  moral  and  physi¬ 
cal  influences  of  environment  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  by  sages  and  philosophers,  by  scien¬ 
tists  and  poets,  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
One’s  climate,  sky,  landscape,  and  religious, 
political,  and  social  surroundings  are  to  a 
great  extent,  they  say,  the  builders  of 
personality. 

These  considerations  are  apt  to  come  to 
the  mind  of  anyone  who  intends  to  write 
biography,  even  a  mere  sketch.  They  seem 
so  evident  that  they  appear  before  us  as  a 
frame  for  our  thoughts  and  as  a  guide  to 
our  conclusions,  though  in  many  cases  we 
have  to  consider  the  very  special  gifts  with 
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the  Marquis  of  Bonfim,  who  not  only  was 
a  rich  proprietor  of  coffee  plantations,  but 
also  mined  and  traded  in  diamonds.  His 
title  was  taken  from  the  name  of  his  estate — 
a  procedure  typical  of  Brazilian  nobility. 

Dona  Jeronyma  was  born  and  reared  on 
the  plantation  in  central  Brazil  inherited 
from  her  great-grandfather  and  managed  by 
her  father.  She  lived  the  refined  life  of  a 
jeune  fille  common  to  girls  brought  up  on 
that  sort  of  feudal  fief,  similar  to  the  life 
on  sugar  plantations  in  northern  Brazil.  In 
these  great  estates  lies  the  foundation  of 
Brazilian  economic  history. 

Everything  was  close  to  the  estate  of  Bon¬ 
fim,  in  reality  or  in  spirit:  the  resplendent 
twin-peaked  mountain  indicative  of  rich 
mines,  a  gigantic  milestone  set  by  Nature 
along  the  road  of  the  gold-seekers  who  dis¬ 
closed  the  Brazilian  El  Dorado;  gold  in  the 
bed  of  rivers,  in  the  bottom  of  valleys,  vein- 
ing  the  flanks  of  mountains,  sparkling  in  the 
sun,  mixed  with  iron  ore — the  black  gold 
that  gave  its  name  to  the  city  of  Ouro  Preto; 
emeralds,  dreamed  of  by  pioneers,  and  dia¬ 
monds  gathered  as  profusely  as  simple  peb¬ 
bles  from  bountiful  rivers;  and  over  all  the 
deep  religious  belief  cherished  through  al¬ 
most  two  centuries,  from  the  earliest  times 
when  the  discovery  of  precious  metals  and 
gems  caused  men  to  settle  first  in  camps, 
then  in  hamlets,  in  villages,  and  in  towns, 
around  the  mines  and  the  churches  standing 
today  all  over  Minas  Gerais  as  a  sacred  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  thankfulness  of  the  Christians 
who  found  in  those  regions  treasures  Croesus 
might  have  envied.  Sao  Joao  d’El-Rei,  Nossa 
Senhora  do  Pilar,  Nossa  Senhora  do  Carmo, 
Nossa  Senhora  da  Piedade,  Santo  Antonio, 
Sao  Sebastiao,  Santa  Barbara,  and  many, 
many  other  places  and  churches  named  after 
saints  and  the  Holy  Virgin  bear  witness  to 
that  deep  belief.  Dona  Jeronyma  had  no 
need  to  read  books  about  the  history  and 
religion  of  her  own  wonderland.  She  was 


Courtesy  of  the  author 


DONA  JERONYMA  MESQUITA 

part  of  it.  The  legends  and  folk  tales  of  the 
Indians  and  negroes  were  told  to  her  by  her 
black  mammy,  one  of  the  faithful  "vassals" 
whose  devotion  was  the  foundation  of  this 
economy. 

The  mansion-house,  where  the  master  used 
to  rule  over  hundreds  of  slaves,  was  her  own 
home;  it  had  furniture  of  hand-carved  jaca- 
randa,  the  famous  Brazilian  hardwood,  china 
from  the  Orient,  heavy  silverware,  genuine 
damask,  linen  woven  from  imported  flax  on 
domestic  looms,  beautiful  pictures  from  Italy, 
and  clothes  styled  in  Paris.  Everything  was 
there,  near  her,  around  her.  Great  musi¬ 
cians,  poets,  and  writers,  prominent  politi¬ 
cians,  were  guests  at  the  estate.  Her  mother, 
also  of  noble  descent,  was  educated  in  a 
famous  college,  the  first  founded  by  nuns  in 
Mariana,  known  as  the  City  of  Gold;  she 
was — as  she  still  is  today — the  most  charm¬ 
ing  of  hostesses. 


I 
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According  to  the  custom  of  those  days 
Jeronyma  had  a  governess  at  home  and  also 
went  to  school  in  the  city,  returning  to  the 
plantation  in  vacation  time.  She  studied  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  perhaps  fate  guided  her 
to  the  Colegio  Progresso,  a  college  directed 
by  an  American  woman,  Miss  Leslie  Hentz, 
whose  beauty  and  elegance  deeply  impressed 
her  students.  The  young  heiress,  living  an 
aristocratic  life  transplanted  from  Europe  to 
the  interior  of  Brazil,  needed  American  in¬ 
fluence  to  give  balance  to  the  training  for  her 
future.  While  in  school  she  stayed  at  the 
home  of  her  grandfather,  the  Count  of  Mes- 
quita,  a  leader  in  the  coffee  business,  who 
had  been  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

She  was  married  .  .  .  and  divorced  at  the 
age  of  nineteen !  Her  background  and  the 
courage  inherited  from  her  ancestors,  those 
ladies  of  the  latifundia  whose  somewhat 
matriarchal  attitude  contributed  so  markedly 
to  the  consolidation  of  noble  Brazilian  fami¬ 
lies  and  to  the  steady  transformation  of  wild 
i  regions  into  progressive  nuclei  of  civilization, 

I  helped  her  to  overcome  the  difficulties.  With 
her  little  boy  she  went  to  Europe.  Who  in 
Brazil,  prior  to  1919,  would  admit  the  idea 
of  a  lady  travelling  by  herself,  going  over¬ 
seas,  and  having  just  her  little  boy  as  a  chap¬ 
eron  or  guardian?  For  this  reason  she  was 
called  "the  American  lady.” 

Anyone  who  has  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Dona  Jeronyma  personally,  anyone  who  con¬ 
siders  the  great  achievements  she  was  able 
i  to  bring  to  pass  in  a  milieu  against  which 
she  sometimes  had  to  struggle  in  her  serene, 
smiling,  but  persistent  way,  will  perceive  that 
she  did  not  come  into  this  world  just  to  live 
the  happy  life  of  a  housewife.  History 
everywhere,  and  in  every  time,  points  to 
women  who  were  builders  of  civilization 
through  their  silent  heroism  and  through 
their  constructive  work  that  strengthens  so¬ 
ciety. 


For  fifteen  years,  she  visited  England, 
Germany,  Hungary,  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Switzerland,  the  country 
where  her  boy  went  to  school.  The  peace¬ 
ful  atmosphere  of  ever-neutral  Switzerland, 
the  birthplace  of  the  Red  Cross,  where 
humanitarian  work  has  expanded  most  effec¬ 
tively,  held  the  attention  of  the  lady  who 
later  was  to  be  in  her  own  country  a  con¬ 
soler  of  the  underprivileged  and  distressed. 

The  memory  of  her  teacher  at  the  Colegio 
Progresso  had  not,  however,  vanished  from 
her  mind.  Dona  Jeronyma  came  to  the 
United  States;  what  better  field  for  the  fur¬ 
thering  of  the  observations  made  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Red  Cross  than  the  country  where 
great  philanthropic  organizations  such  as  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitution  exist!  She  sent  her  son  to  Dean 
Academy,  a  coeducational  institution  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts — which  surprised  her  Brazilian 
friends — and  to  Dartmouth  College. 

The  boy  grew  up  and  married  an  Amer¬ 
ican  girl  from  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  Now  he 
lies  forever  in  the  soil  of  the  United  States. 

The  education  of  Dona  Jeronyma’s  son 
did  not  prevent  her  from  developing  her 
plans  and  ideas.  When  the  proper  time 
came,  she  returned  to  Brazil  and  started  the 
series  of  accomplishments  that  threw  light 
on  numerous  problems  and  resulted  in  wel¬ 
fare  and  happiness  for  many. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  mansion-house  of 
Minas  Gerais  was  transferred  to  her  family’s 
home  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  the  furniture 
and  all  accessories  revived  the  life  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  With  her  mother  she 
kept  open  house  for  presidents  of  republics, 
diplomats,  congressmen,  high  government 
officials,  and  prelates.  Between  a  cup  of  tea 
and  a  piece  of  music,  steps  were  taken  for 
the  founding  of  a  new  institution.  Thus  the 
Pro-Matre,  a  maternity  home,  was  founded 
under  her  inspiration  and  support,  by  her 
dear  friend  Dona  Stella  Duval  and  the 
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learned  obstetrician  Dr.  Fernando  Maga- 
Ihaes;  Dona  Jeronyma  only  accepted  the  po¬ 
sition  of  treasurer,  which  she  has  kept  for 
twenty  years. 

While  in  Europe  she  became  enthusiastic 
about  Baden-Powell’s  w'ork,  and  realized 
how  helpful  the  Scouts’  activities  would  be 
for  the  development  of  Brazil.  Pamphlets, 
pictures,  articles  were  sent  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
where  they  impressed  the  great  Brazilian  poet 
Olavo  Bilac,  to  whom  the  Brazilian  Boy- 
Scout  organization  is  deeply  indebted.  Back 
in  her  country.  Dona  Jeronyma  started  the 
Girl  Scout  movement,  and  at  Stella  Duval’s 
home  she  met  Prof.  Ignacio  Amaral,  idealist 
and  scholar,  and  Olavo  Bilac.  She  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  latter  by  another  eminent 
poet.  Leal  de  Souza.  The  gathering  turned 
into  a  meeting  from  which  stemmed  the 
wonderful  work  of  the  two  branches  of 
Scouts  all  over  the  country.  At  the  home  of 
Lady  Lynch,  the  house  which  is  today  the 
residence  of  the  American  Ambassador,  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Girl  Scouts’  organization 
was  held.  During  the  meeting  a  letter  from 
Badcn-Powell  was  read.  Girl  Scouting  be¬ 
came  a  nation-wide  project,  an  entirely  vol¬ 
unteer  organization.  Like  a  mother  who 
never  declares  a  preference  for  any  of  her 
children.  Dona  Jeronyma  does  not  say  so, 
but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Girl  Scout  or¬ 
ganization  is  her  favorite  achievement.  She 
even  consented  once  to  be  its  president  and, 
overcoming  her  excessive  modesty,  she  now 
holds  the  honorary  title  of  Cheje  fundadora.^ 

'The  National  Crusade  against  Tubercu¬ 
losis,  an  institution  that  works  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  has  always  counted  upon  Dona 
Jeronyma’s  leadership  in  campaigns,  drives, 
and  so  forth,  to  raise  funds  and  to  form 
committees  to  take  up  important  measures 
with  the  top  officials  of  the  government.  But 
her  devotion  to  this  institution  has  not  been 

'See  The  Bundeirantes’  Silver  Jubilee,  by  Emily 
N.  Freeman,  Bulletin,  December  1944. 
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limited  to  her  position  of  leadership.  A  hos-  | 
pital  in  the  city  of  Petropolis  was  recently  j* 
built  on  the  romance  of  a  diamond.  A  valu-  L 
able  collection  of  colored  diamonds  was  left  j 
by  her  great-grandfather  to  his  descendants. 
The  rose  diamond  was  supposed  to  belong 
to  Dona  Jeronyma.  But  when  she  inherited  I 
the  gem,  she  said — with  the  same  noncha-  I 
lance  with  which  one  of  her  countrymen  I 
from  Minas  Gerais,  not  know-ing  the  value 
of  the  sparkling  pebbles  found  in  the  river  I 
near  by,  used  diamonds  as  counters  in  back-  I 
gammon — "Why  not  sell  this  stone  and 
spend  the  money  for  some  useful  purpose.^  ’  | 
So  the  diamond  was  sold,  and  the  ground  * 
bought  for  the  Preventorium  where  hundreds 
of  children  now  receive  care  to  ward  off  the  . 
terrible  disease.  * 

The  Federation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Women,  established  by  the  Brazilian  femi¬ 
nist  leader.  Dr.  Bertha  Lutz,  found  in  Dona  I 
Jeronyma  its  most  ardent  supporter.  As  an  « 
active  public  relations  officer,  she  imprinted  f 
on  the  work  of  the  organization,  confer-  | 
ences,  congresses,  and  other  gatherings  the  ! 
prestige  of  her  own  respected  personality. 

To  the  Temperance  Union,  of  which  she 
is  the  first  and  only  president,  the  Social 
Work  Service,  the  Brazilian  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  the  council  of  which  her  word  is 
always  an  inspiration,  and  the  Brazil-United 
States  Institute,  on  the  board  of  which  she  i 
is  a  prominent  member,  she  devotes  her  time 
and  her  energies.  Present  at  all  the  month¬ 
ly  luncheons  of  the  Brazil-United  States  In¬ 
stitute,  she  finds  the  practice  of  the  Good 
Neighbor  Policy  easy,  for  she  has  been  en-  ■ 
gaged  in  it  for  a  long  time !  The  Flonorable 
Edwin  Morgan,  for  many  years  the  American  i 
Ambassador  to  Brazil,  was  a  frequent  guest  - 
at  the  family’s  palace,  to  which  prominent 
Americans  of  the  whole  continent  had  ac-  _ 
cess.  There  difficult  problems  concerning 
the  cooperation  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda-  j 
tion  were  solved  and  the  establishment  of  ! 
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the  Escola  Ana  Neri,  the  first  Brazilian  school 
of  nursing,  was  decided  upon. 

In  this  rapid  biographical  sketch  only  the 
most  important  of  Dona  Jeronyma’s  many 
undertakings  have  been  mentioned.  To  enu¬ 
merate  them  all  would  be  a  long  and  diffi¬ 
cult  task.  There  are  many  independent  ac¬ 
tivities  in  which  Dona  Jeronyma  participates 
or  to  which  she  lends  her  name  to  help 
them  reach  their  goals. 

Unselfish  and  simple,  sympathetic  and  un¬ 
derstanding,  she  is  honest  in  her  feelings  and 
beliefs,  actions  and  thoughts.  A  Catholic, 
she  is  a  Lady  of  Charity  and  belongs  to  the 
Third  Order  of  Saint  Francis. 

While  Dona  Jeronyma  is  a  great  music 
lover,  she  says  that  her  hobby  is  to  talk, 
to  exchange  ideas,  and  to  deal  with  people. 
Her  liking  of  people  was  clearly  illustrated 


when  we  asked  her  what  the  deepest  impres¬ 
sion  of  her  life  was.  She  replied,  "It  was 
the  day  when  my  father,  before  the  proc¬ 
lamation  of  the  abolition  law  on  May  13, 
1888,  emancipated  all  the  slaves  on  his  plan¬ 
tation.”  She  was  then  a  very  young  girl, 
a  mere  child.  Nevertheless  this  was  the 
overwhelming  impression  of  her  lifetime, 
after  knowing  many  countries  and  civiliza¬ 
tions  all  over  the  world,  after  having  met 
great  personages  and  other  famous  people, 
after  all  her  varied  experiences. 

The  reason  for  that  lasting  impression  was 
her  innate  generosity,  that  bears  comparison 
with  the  rich  natural  resources  of  her  birth¬ 
place,  for  they  are  both  at  the  service  of 
others. 

She  is  indeed  a  bountiful  lady  from  a 
bounteous  land. 


Courtesy  National  Railways  of  Mexico 


Guanajuato  and  its  Storied  Streets 

JOSE  LASO  DE  LOS  HEROS 


Much  has  been  written  on  the  city  of 
Guanajuato.  The  following  simple  notes 
are  for  the  tourist  who  may  visit  the  old  and 
interesting  "Real  de  Minas  de  Santa  Fe  de 
Guanaxuato,”^  a  beautiful  colonial  town  full 
of  local  color  and  rich  in  legend  and  tradi¬ 
tion,  where  neither  the  appearance  nor  the 
atmosphere  of  its  tranquil  narrow  streets  has 
been  marred  by  skyscrapers  or  other  modern 
urban  constructions. 

The  name  Guanajuato,  a  corruption  of  the 
word  "Quanaxhuato,”  the  name  given  by 
the  Tarascan  tribes  to  the  primitive  village 
founded  by  the  Otomis,  means  Hill  of  the 
Frogs. 

Translated  from  Mapa,  Mexico,  June  1944. 

'Mining  Town  of  Santa  Fi  de  Guanaxuato. 


Nuno  Beltran  de  Guzman  was  the  first 
Spanish  conqueror  of  Guanajuato,  going 
there  in  1528  and  making  it  henceforward 
subject  to  the  Kingdom  of  Gistille. 

About  1546  the  first  Viceroy  of  Mexico, 
Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  as  a  reward  for 
services  rendered  during  the  Conquest, 
granted  to  Don  Rodrigo  Vazquez  the  site 
of  the  present  city,  a  place  which  had  been 
an  overgrown,  uninhabited  hill  since  the  in¬ 
surrection  of  the  Chichimecs. 

The  city  of  Guanajuato,  which  rises  on 
deposits  of  silver,  preserves  splendid  re¬ 
minders  of  its  past  grandeur,  not  only  as  a 
mining  center  but  also  as  the  scene  of  glo¬ 
rious  pages  in  the  epic  of  1810  We  will 
cite  only  one  of  the  outstanding  historical 
events  of  the  movement  for  Independence: 
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the  capture  of  the  Alhondiga  (Public 
Granary)  of  Granaditas  on  September  28, 
1810,  by  forces  under  the  command  of  the 
priest  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Costilla,  due  in 
large  part  to  the  heroism  and  fearlessness  of 
a  miner  nicknamed  "El  Pipila”-  who,  with  a 
stone  slab  on  his  back  for  protection  and  a 
flaming  torch  in  his  right  hand,  reached  the 
door  of  the  Alhondiga  and  set  it  on  fire, 
thus  permitting  the  entrance  of  the  insurgent 
army.  The  heads  of  the  insurgent  heroes 
Hidalgo,  Allende,  Aldama,  and  Jimenez, 
later  captured  and  executed  at  Chihuahua, 
were  brought  to  Guanajuato  and  hung  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  Alhondiga.  There 
they  remained  until  1821,  when  they  were 
transferred  to  the  hermitage  of  San  Sebas¬ 
tian. 

In  1550  the  first  vein  of  the  renowned 
and  immensely  rich  mine  of  San  Juan  de 
Rayas  was  discovered  by  a  muleteer,  for 
whom  the  mine  was  named.  In  1554  the 
Spaniards  founded  the  present  city  of 
Guanajuato.  Army  encampments  were  im- 

’  Turkey. 


mediately  established  for  the  defense  of  the 
population,  which  was  constantly  threatened 
by  rebellious  tribes  of  Indians. 

Guanajuato  early  became  famous  through¬ 
out  the  world  for  its  enormous  silver  pro¬ 
duction.  One  needs  only  to  recall  its  mines 
of  San  Juan  de  Rayas,  Cata,  Mellado,  and  La 
Valenciana,  whose  fabulous  deposits  enabled 
their  original  owners,  the  Marquises  of  San 
Juan  de  Rayas  and  the  Counts  of  La  Valen¬ 
ciana,  to  accumulate  vast  riches  and  made 
possible  the  construction  of  that  gem  of 
Mexican  colonial  art,  the  church  of  La  Val¬ 
enciana,  with  its  Churrigueresque  filigree. 

From  the  commanding  position  of  the 
gigantic  statute  of  El  Pipila  on  the  terraces 
of  San  Miguel  Hill  the  view  of  the  city  of 
Guanajuato  bathed  in  the  radiant  light  of 
the  sun  is  a  delight  to  the  observer.  He  is 
dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  wide  pano¬ 
rama  before  him  and  amazed  at  that  mass 
of  small  white  houses,  buildings,  and 
churches,  which  looks  extremely  like  a 
stage  setting.  It  seems  as  if  it  would  be 
impossible  to  draw  a  plan  of  the  city,  with 
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STREET  OF  THE  KISS 

Typical  of  Guanajuato’s  narrow,  winding  streets, 
is  this  charming  byway  with  its  romantic  name. 


its  maze  of  narrow,  twisting  streets;  it  is  as 
if  they  had  purposely  been  made  narrow  and 
labyrinthine  so  as  to  be  ready  for  prolonged 
hand  to  hand  struggles  against  any  who 
tried  to  take  possession  of  the  rich  city  of 
Santa  Fe  de  Guanaxuato. 

In  front  of  and  below  the  spectator,  por¬ 
traying  three  periods  in  the  evolution  of  the 
city,  are  three  notable  buildings.  The  first 
is  the  church  of  San  Diego,  dating  from 
1673,  with  its  beautiful  Churrigueresque 
facade  and  its  tw'O  interesting  chapels.  This 
represents  the  first  phase  in  the  history  of 


the  city,  the  period  of  the  missions  and 
Christianization.  Almost  adjoining  it  are  ) 
the  proud  ruins  of  the  old  Mint  where  the  i 

coveted  pesos  juertes,  which  had  such  wide  j 

popularity  throughout  the  world,  especially  i 
in  China  and  in  India,  were  minted  in  sur-  | 
prisingly  large  amounts.  This  represents  i 
the  second  phase  of  the  city’s  existence,  the  i 
period  of  its  mining  development,  and  the  i 
wealth  which  this  brought  with  it  over  a  f 
long  period  of  years.  And  finally,  there  is 
the  magnificent  although  somewhat  battered 
Teatro  Juarez,  decorated  in  an  elaborate 
style  and  surmounted  by  statues,  which 
symbolizes  the  culture,  the  refinement,  and 
the  well-being  that  the  city  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  achieved  from  their  steadfastness  in 
working  the  inexhaustible  mines  and  which 
they  enjoyed  for  many  years,  until  many 
diverse  factors  started  a  decline. 

A  little  to  the  left  of  the  scene  stands  the 
large  parish  church,  with  its  simple  but  ele¬ 
gant  plateresque  fagade  and  its  two  towers. 
Somewhat  farther  back  is  the  Jesuit  Church 
of  rose-colored  stone,  begun  in  1744  and 
dedicated  in  November  1765.  It  has  a  spa¬ 
cious  nave  and  side  aisles,  and  three  portals 
in  a  very  florid  and  ornamental  baroque. 

Its  tall  and  graceful  dome  rises  on  two  tiers 
of  arches.  Before  the  Purisima  Concepcion 
comes  the  State  School,  where  the  famous 
historian  and  illustrious  statesman  Don 
Lucas  Alaman  studied,  and  where  at  pres¬ 
ent  there  is  a  Museum  of  Natural  History 
with  well  classified  specimens,  many  of 
them  rare. 

In  the  background  of  the  view  is  the 
charming  sanauary  of  Guadalupe,  a  church 
with  two  towers,  and  a  fagade  in  pure 
Mexican  plateresque.  A  little  farther  back 
and  to  the  left  are  the  churches  of  the  rich 
mines  of  Mellado  and  Cata;  the  former, 
partially  in  ruins,  still  shows  its  ribbed 
dome  and  its  attractive  fagade.  The  latter 
boasts  a  portal  of  admirable  workmanship 
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instead  of  the  old  system  of  fires  was  also 
introduced  by  him. 

To  the  right,  in  the  distance,  are  the 
delightful  groves  surrounding  the  reservoirs 
of  La  Olla  and  San  Renovato.  Farther  in 
the  distance  is  the  majestic  hill  of  La  Bufa 
with  its  high  cliffs. 

To  the  north  rises  the  imposing  church 
of  San  Cayetano,  built  of  rose-colored  stone. 
Its  facade  is  one  of  the  most  harmonious 
and  refined  examples  of  the  Churrigueresque 
style.  The  church  was  erected  through  the 
munificence  and  piety  of  the  Counts  of  La 
Valenciana,  owners  of  the  world-famous 
mine  of  the  same  name,  which  in  addition 
to  being  one  of  the  deepest  in  existence,  has 
also  been  one  of  the  largest  silver-producing 
mines  in  the  world. 

The  high  altar  in  Churrigueresque  style 
gives  one  the  impression  of  looking  at  a 
gigantic  piece  of  gold  filigree  which,  al¬ 
though  delicate  and  fine,  is  imposing  and 
of  great  dignity.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  splendid  altars  in  this  style.  Dr.  Atl, 
in  his  magnificent  book  Las  Iglesias  de 
Alexico,  writes  as  follows  concerning  this 
edifice: 


but  its  small  tower  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  massive  structure  that  supports  it. 

Near  these  churches  rise  like  a  bulwark 
the  high  walls,  reinforced  with  a  series  of 
buttresses,  that  surround  the  mine  of  San 
Juan  de  Rayas.  This  mine  won  universal 
fame  because  it  was  here  that  the  use  of 
shafts  was  introduced.  This  idea  was  the 
invention  of  the  mine  owner,  Don  Jose  de 
Sardaneta  y  Legaspi,  Marquis  of  San  Juan 
de  Rayas.  He  was  also  the  one  who,  to 
commemorate  the  coronation  of  King 
Charles  IV  in  1790,  minted  silver  medals 
bearing  the  effigy  of  the  sovereign,  which 
he  threw  in  large  quantities  to  the  people  of 
Guanajuato  during  the  yearly  celebrations 
that  the  city  held  in  honor  of  the  king. 
The  use  of  gunpowder  for  blasting  purposes 


The  church  is  not  complete,  but  the  finished 
parts  have  a  refinement  unequalled  in  other  Mexi¬ 
can  examples  of  this  style.  The  facade,  the  lines 
of  which  are  extremely  elegant,  is  worked  with 
the  technique  of  a  jeweler,  as  if  a  Benvenuto  Cel¬ 
lini  had  put  all  his  feeling  and  all  his  skill  into 
engraving  a  huge  metal  plaque.  There  is  evident 
in  this  beautiful  facade  the  desire  to  attain  the 
limit  of  refinement.  It  was  indeed  attained  here 
and  was  likewise  achieved  in  the  main  altar  of 
this  church,  a  piece  of  work  imposing  because  of 
its  structural  organization  and  the  material  used. 
This  altar,  more  than  any  other  in  the  Churri¬ 
gueresque  style,  gives  the  effect  of  being  cast  in 
pure  gold,  because  of  the  quality  and  the  quantity 
of  gold  with  which  the  wood  is  covered.  The  al¬ 
tars  of  the  church  at  Tepotzotlan,  or  of  Regina, 
or  of  the  Cathedral  of  Mexico,  have  an  aspea  of 
gilded  fragility  beside  this  really  magnificent  work. 
The  side  altars,  less  rich,  and  more  like  the  usual 
examples  of  this  style,  are  also  very  beautiful.  .  .  . 


Courtesy  National  Railways  of  Mexico 

ALHONDIGA  OF  GRANADITAS 

Insurgent  forces  under  the  command  of  Hidalgo 
captured  this  Spanish  stronghold  on  September 
28,  1810. 
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JUAREZ  THEATER 

The  rich  mines  of  Guanajuato  enabled  its  inhabitants  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  culture. 


1 


We  have  seen  the  beautiful  panorama  of 
the  city  in  full  sunlight.  The  ramparts  of 
the  encircling  hills,  bathed  now  in  the 
radiant  light  of  the  sun,  begin  to  be  en¬ 
veloped  in  soft  red  and  blue  tones  which 
fade  slowly  to  rose  and  violet,  gradually 
merging  until  a  beautiful  gray,  edged  w'ith 
a  faint  light,  is  left;  a  few  moments  more 
and  the  darkness  is  complete.  Tiny  lights 
slowly  appear  in  the  streets  and  windows, 
instantly  adorning  the  blackness  of  the  night. 
Suddenly  there  appears  on  the  horizon  a 
beautiful  full  moon  whose  pale  silver  reflec¬ 
tions  give  a  further  charm  to  this  enchant¬ 
ing  spectacle. 

It  is  time  to  descend  the  hill  of  San 
Miguel  and  lose  ourselves  in  the  maze  of 
picturesque  narrow  streets,  romantic  alley- 
ways,  and  story-book  lanes,  w'here  fancy 


embroiders  fantastic  legends.  Like  imperial 
Toledo,  Guanajuato  counts  these  byways  its 
special  attraction  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
traveler.  Whether  they  are  poetic,  twisting, 
novelesque,  sordid,  or  mysterious,  all  are  in¬ 
teresting.  There  are  streets  of  the  Dawn,  of 
the  Kiss,  of  the  Second-Hand  Shop,  of  the 
Gorge,  of  the  Bouquet,  of  the  Five  Lords, 
and  of  many  other  romantic  names. 

Let  us  continue  our  walk  through  the 
labyrinth  of  deserted  and  silent  streets. 
Guanajuato  is  sleeping  under  the  opalescent 
light  of  the  moon.  Before  the  majesty  of 
the  quiet,  mysterious,  sleeping  city  we  feel 
that  we  are  dreaming  and  living  in  the  days 
of  the  viceroyalty.  Suddenly  we  hear  dis- 
tant  footsteps  and  imagine  that  Inquisitors 
are  coming,  but  no;  it  is  only  night  watch¬ 
men,  quickly  lost  in  the  darkness. 
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In  some  of  the  streets  there  are  niches 
with  images,  illumined  by  faint  little  lights. 
By  one  which  has  a  Mater  Dolorosa,  a  tablet 
covered  with  dust  briefly  chronicles  a  story: 
On  this  street  there  once  lived  happily  in  a 
luxurious  mansion  a  beautiful  lady  named 
Dona  Beatriz,  heiress  to  a  large  fortune  left 
to  her  by  her  father,  Don  Inigo  de  Sandoval 
y  Montes  Claros.  She  was  courted  by  two 
proud  and  handsome  suitors,  Don  Diego 
Guzman  de  Quinones  y  Don  Alvaro  de 
Acuna  y  Bracamontes,  neither  one  of  whom 
was  able  to  win  her  love.  One  night  the 
two  rivals  met  face  to  face  under  the  win. 
dow  of  their  loved  one;  a  few  words  were 
exchanged;  soon  swords  were  drawn  and 
crossed  angrily.  Short  and  furious  was  the 
stmggle  that  Doha  Beatriz  viewed  from  her 
latticed  window  until,  suddenly  losing  her 
reason,  she  screamed  wildly  and  fell.  In 
the  early  morning  the  constables,  making 
the  round  of  the  city,  reported  two  corpses, 
each  stabbed  in  the  heart. 

In  a  yellowed  and  worm-eaten  manuscript 
it  is  related  that  in  a  crooked  lane,  there 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  a  miser 
named  Don  Alonso  de  Carbajal  y  Mendoza, 
who  had  enriched  himself  by  every  kind  of 
usurious  business.  At  that  time  he  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  an  old  alchemist  of  Jewish 
descent  named  Maese  Gonzalo  de  Sollerich, 
skilled  in  the  transmutation  of  metals,  whom 
Don  Alonso  had  brought  from  Majorca  in 
order  that  he  might  transform  his  fabulous 
wealth,  consisting  of  many  silver  bars  and 
thousands  of  silver  coins,  into  bright  and 
shining  gold  doubloons.  These,  together 


with  the  countless  ones  which  he  already 
possessed,  would  go  to  fill  the  large  chests 
and  earthen  jars  which  he  had  buried  in 
various  parts  of  the  patio  and  stables  ad¬ 
jacent  to  his  house. 

The  neighbors  began  to  note  that  sinister 
noises,  always  at  midnight,  were  heard  in 
Don  Alonso’s  house  and  that  flames  and 
smoke,  accompanied  by  a  strong  smell  of 
sulphur  and  other  horrible  odors,  were 
emitted.  This,  joined  to  the  reputation 
which  both  had  of  being  magicians  and  un¬ 
believers,  made  people  suppose  that  some¬ 
thing  diabolical  was  taking  place.  The  In¬ 
quisition  was  informed  and  one  day  with 
much  fanfare  agents  appeared  at  the  home 
of  Don  Alonso  and  Don  Gonzalo  and  cor¬ 
roborated  the  belief  that  they  were  practis¬ 
ing  witchcraft  and  other  diabolical  arts,  and 
were  converted  Jews  who  had  lapsed  into 
error.  Their  property  was  confiscated  and 
they  were  seized  and  taken  in  chains  to  the 
prison  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  where  they  remained  until,  after  a 
long  time,  during  which  they  were  sub- 
jeaed  to  many  tortures,  they  were  con. 
demned  by  the  Holy  Tribunal  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  to  be  burned  at  the  stake  for  being 
heretics,  wizards,  and  backslidden  converts, 
who  had  practised  infernal  arts  such  as 
alchemy  and  who  had  a  pact  with  Satan. 

After  the  sentence  had  been  publicly  pro¬ 
claimed,  the  culprits,  wearing  the  habit  and 
conical  cap  of  the  condemned,  were  led  be¬ 
tween  royal  officials  to  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion,  and  the  terrible  sentence  was  carried 
out  as  a  warning  to  heretics  and  evil  doers. 


Women  and  Labor  in  Latin  America 


Four  years  ago,  the  Women’s  Bureau  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
started  an  active  program  of  cooperation  with 
labor  departments  of  other  American  Re¬ 
publics  to  consult  and  to  exchange  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  improving  work¬ 
ing  conditions  for  women  and  enlarging  their 
employment  opportunities.  The  plan  of  the 
Women’s  Bureau  included  visits  of  its  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  Latin  American  Republics 
and  of  women  labor  officials  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  United  States. 

In  September  1944,  Senhora  Jandyra  Rod¬ 
rigues  of  Brazil,  Sefiora  Clara  Williams  de 
lunge  of  Chile,  Senora  Carmen  Vasquez 
Gomez  de  Molina  of  Mexico,  and  Senora 
Maria  Teresa  Quinones  de  Correa  of  Puerto 
Rico  arrived  in  Washington  to  begin  a  three- 
month  program  of  study  and  observation  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  planned  that  they 
should  spend  most  of  their  time  in  a  few 
states.  The  first  two  weeks  were  occupied  by 
an  orientation  course  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington.  The 
object  was  to  give  the  visitors  some  idea  of 
the  work  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
of  its  relationships  with  the  state  depart¬ 
ments  of  labor,  and  to  initiate  these  officials 
into  the  maze  of  labor  legislation  of  forty- 
eight  different  states,  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

At  the  cordial  invitation  of  the  state  de¬ 
partments  of  labor,  two  of  the  visitors  went 
to  North  Carolina  and  later  to  Wisconsin. 
The  other  two  spent  more  than  three  weeks 
in  Rhode  Island  and  a  shorter  time  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  and  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
All  four  w'ent  to  New  York  City  and 
worked  with  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  from  November  24  to 
December  18. 


They  studied  the  labor  legislation  of 
these  states  and  obseiAed  methods  of 
enforcement;  they  had  time  to  discuss  mutual 
problems,  such  as  industrial  home  work  and 
child  labor,  and  methods  used  in  trying  to 
solve  these  problems;  they  visited  factories 
and  studied  health  and  safety  measures. 
They  spent  time  in  the  offices  that  issue  child 
labor  certificates,  and  obsersed  vocational 
schools  and  training  classes  for  war  industry 
jobs.  They  became  acquainted  with  trade 
unions.  They  saw’  low’-cost  housing  projects 
and  social  welfare  institutions,  and  were 
guests  of  women’s  and  other  civic  organiza¬ 
tions.  They  were  invited  to  homes  of  the 
friends  made  in  different  places.  All  the 
persons  who  worked  with  them  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  states  wrote  to  the  Women’s  Bureau  to 
say  how  much  they  had  learned  from  the 
visitors  and  how  delighted  they  were  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  cooperating 
with  them. 

The  four  women  officials  felt  the  urgency 
of  the  war  effort  in  the  United  States  and 
sensed  the  seriousness  of  the  problems  that 
this  country  faces  now  and  will  face  after 
the  w’ar  is  over.  They  realized  that  the 
United  States  appreciated  how  vitally  im¬ 
portant  the  contribution  of  their  peoples  is 
to  the  war,  and  that  the  United  States  knew 
it  would  need  their  understanding  and  their 
friendship  in  postwar  years. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  on  December  20,  1944,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Inter-American  Commission 
of  Women,  whose  chairman,  Senorita 
Minerv’a  Bernardino,  presided,  the  visitors 
spoke  briefly  on  labor  questions  affecting 
women  in  their  respective  countries.  It  was 
decided  that  each  would  emphasize  one 
particular  phase  of  the  subject,  since  the 
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Left  to  right:  Senhora  Jandyra  de  Rodrigues,  of  Brazil;  Senora  Clara  de  lunge,  of  Chile;  Senora  Carmen 
de  Molina,  of  Mexico;  Senora  Maria  Teresa  de  G)rrea,  of  Puerto  Rico;  Miss  Mary  Cannon,  of  the 

United  States. 


time  was  too  short  to  give  anything  resem¬ 
bling  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  women 
of  any  one  country. 

The  first  speaker  was  Senhora  de  Rodri¬ 
gues,  who  is  Chief  of  Inspection  for  Women 
and  Child  Workers  in  Manufacturing  and 
Commerce  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor, 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  Senhora  de  Rodrigues 
has  been  in  the  Labor  Department  ten  years 
and  in  her  present  position  four  years.  She 
described  her  activities  in  the  course  of  the 
following  remarks  on  women  in  Brazil: 

Until  the  last  century  the  influence  of  women 
on  the  civil  and  public  life  of  Brazil  was,  with 
some  exceptions,  felt  only  in  the  role  of  mother, 
wife,  or  counsellor. 

After  the  first  World  War,  women  began  to 
work  outside  of  their  homes  and  to  show  their 
intelligence  and  capacity  for  work.  They  began 
to  work  side  by  side  with  men,  helping  them  to 
form  a  new  society  and  contributing  to  the  life 
of  the  country. 

Social  prejudice  was  disappearing,  economic 
independence  was  coming,  and  in  1932  and  1934 
the  women  of  Brazil  were  granted  the  same  po¬ 
litical  and  civil  rights  as  other  Brazilian  citizens. 
From  this  time  on  a  large  number  of  women 
became  interested  in  economic,  social,  and  politi¬ 
cal  problems.  They  entered  universities,  and  they 
became  deeply  concerned  about  better  living  con¬ 
ditions  for  all  the  people. 

Since  1933  we  Brazilian  women  have  formed 
many  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
women  for  participation  in  civic  and  p)olitical 
life,  and  for  training  women  for  work  through 


viKational  and  trade  schools,  in  day  and  night 
classes. 

In  government  service,  we  have  a  large  number 
of  women  and  many  of  them  occupy  high  posi¬ 
tions.  Our  work  compares  favorably  with  the 
work  of  men.  For  example,  a  woman  is  director 
of  an  important  division  in  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Health.  Other  women  are  judges, 
lawyers,  doctors,  or  chemists,  or  hold  good  posi¬ 
tions  in  various  ministries.  In  the  diplomatic 
service,  Brazilian  women  have  held  p)Osts  in 
Rome,  Paris,  Liverp)ool,  and  in  South  American 
countries.  The  w'omen  secure  their  government 
jobs  through  competitive  civil  service  examina¬ 
tions. 

In  my  own  field  of  work,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  many  women  are  chiefs  of  divisions,  prin¬ 
cipally  those  w'hich  are  responsible  for  women’s 
and  children’s  work.  Here  you  have  an  example 
of  one  of  them — I  am  Chief  of  the  Division  that 
takes  care  of  working  women  and  children.  I 
have  in  my  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  a  staff  of  12  inspiectors 
and  42  other  persons.  My  Division  has  the 
responsibility  for  enforcing  the  laws  regulating 
hours  of  work,  minimum  wage,  wage  collection, 
maternity  leave,  and  child  labor. 

Child  labor  is  one  of  the  most  serious  prob¬ 
lems  that  we  have  in  Brazil,  and  naturally  it  is 
hard  for  us  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  because 
that  is  the  most  highly  industrialized  State  and 
has  the  largest  number  of  children  working. 

My  Division  of  Women’s  and  Children’s  In¬ 
spection  gives  special  work  permits  for  minors 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years.  Children 
under  14  years  are  not  permitted  to  work.  No 
employer  can  give  a  job  to  a  boy  or  girl  who 
does  not  have  a  work  permit — that  is,  a  little 
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book  that  we  call  curteira  do  menor.  The  work 
permit  is  issued  when  the  boy  or  girl  presents 
a  birth  certificate,  authorization  from  the  father 
or  mother,  medical  and  school  certificates,  and 
two  small  identification  photographs.  We  keep 
these  documents  in  a  special  file  and  give  the 
btH>k — the  curteira — to  the  minor.  The  permit  is 
for  one  specific  job  only  and  for  a  limited  time. 

If  a  child  changes  his  job,  he  must  have  another 
medical  certificate  and  a  transfer  must  be  noted  in 
his  book.  In  any  case,  a  minor  must  have  a 
medical  examination  once  a  year. 

The  boy  or  girl  14  years  of  age  who  has  not 
completed  elementary  school  and  does  not  have  a 
school  certificate  but  who  needs  to  work,  re¬ 
ceives  a  temporary  work  permit  that  controls 
schrK)!  attendance.  Unfortunately  a  large  number 
of  children  begin  working  when  they  reach  the 
age  of  14,  because  they  need  to  help  support 
their  families. 

I  have  tried  to  tell  you  in  a  few  words  some¬ 
thing  about  the  children  and  about  the  women  of 
Brazil.  I  want  to  say  also  that  all  the  women 
of  Brazil,  from  the  President’s  wife  down,  are 
working  with  great  interest  in  our  war  activities — 
at  home,  in  the  factories,  in  civilian  defense. 

Senora  de  lunge  of  Chile  is  Chief  of  the 
Inspection  Division  for  Women  and  Child 
Workers  in  the  Province  of  Santiago.  Taking 
her  present  position  in  1932,  she  organized 
the  division  and  set  up  standards  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  home  work.  Among  her  duties 
is  the  training  of  new  inspectors.  A  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  State  School  of  Social  Work, 
Senora  de  lunge  was  for  a  time  director  of 
the  National  Employment  Service.  She 
helped  organize  relief  work  for  the  unem¬ 
ployed  in  1931  and  for  the  earthquake  vic¬ 
tims  in  1939.  Senora  de  lunge  said: 

In  Chile  the  same  labor  legislation  applies  to 
men  and  women.  They  can  work  eight  hours 
daily  and  48  hours  weekly.  A  maximum  of  two 
extra  hours  a  day  may  be  worked  if  the  employer 
has  a  special  permit,  and  these  two  hours  must 
be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half.  Work 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  is  prohibited  with  the 
exception  of  certain  work  in  which  women  are 
not  employed.  All  workers  have  two  weeks’  paid 
vacation  after  one  year  of  employment.  Trade 
unions  can  be  organized  when  there  are  23  or 


more  workers  in  the  factory.  Women  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  and  occupy  executive  positions  in  trade 
unions.  In  Chile  the  law  provides  that  ten  per¬ 
cent  of  the  profit  of  an  industry  which  is  or¬ 
ganized  shall  be  given  to  the  trade  union,  one- 
half  for  the  individual  workers  and  one-half  for 
the  union.  Until  recently  the  men  in  the  unions 
did  not  allow  the  payment  of  maternity  benefits 
from  union  funds  as  sick  benefits.  The  Women’s 
Bureau,  of  which  I  am  the  Chief,  has  succeeded 
in  getting  the  large  unions  to  include  the  payment 
of  maternity  benefits. 

In  addition,  there  are  some  special  regulations 
for  women:  they  cannot  engage  in  work  hazardous 
to  health  or  morals.  The  law  requires  equal  pay 
for  equal  work.  Domestic  servants  have  two 
weeks’  paid  vacation  after  one  year’s  work  and  the 
social  security  laws  apply  to  them  as  to  all  work¬ 
ers  in  Chile.  Room  and  board  are  considered 
part  of  their  wages  in  connection  with  the  payment 
of  sick  benefits  and  with  retirement  for  old  age 
or  incapacity. 

Maternity  is  especially  protected  by  the  labor 
code.  Women  who  are  expecting  babies  have  the 
right  to  rest  six  weeks  before  .and  six  weeks  after 
childbirth.  During  this  period  they  receive  half 
their  wage.  If  there  is  some  complication  or  ill¬ 
ness  because  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  rest 
period  is  extended  the  necessary  time  upon  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  medical  certificate.  The  employers  pay 
two-thirds  of  the  wage  during  maternity  leave  and 
the  Social  Security  Fund  the  other  third.  But  if 
the  woman  is  not  entitled  to  payments  from  the 
Social  Security  Fund,  the  employer  must  pay  the 
whole  amount. 

When  a  factory  employs  20  or  more  women,  a 
nursery  must  be  provided  to  care  for  young  babies. 
Not  more  than  25  children  can  be  cared  for  in 
each  nursery.  In  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile, 
there  is  only  one  factory  that  has  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  two  nurseries  because  the  women 
do  not  like  to  bring  the  children  with  them  to 
the  nurseries.  There  are  more  or  less  300  factories 
with  nurseries  but  only  about  100  are  used  to 
any  extent.  The  women  are  allowed  one-half 
hour  in  the  morning  and  one-half  hour  in  the 
afternoon  to  feed  their  babies.  Wages  are  paid 
for  this  time  even  when  the  worker  is  on  a  piece 
rate.  The  law  requires  that  each  nursery  be  main¬ 
tained  in  good  condition;  the  walls  must  be 
painted  white  and  the  room  provided  with  iron 
cribs  covered  with  sheets,  blankets,  etc.  There 
must  also  be  facilities  for  bathing  the  babies  and 
a  kitchen  for  preparing  food.  It  is  necessary  to 
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have  an  attendant  who  is  at  least  a  practical  nurse 
in  charge  of  each  nursery. 

My  Division  in  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
responsible  for  enforcing  the  legislation  that  ap¬ 
plies  to  women  and  children.  We  have  7  inspec¬ 
tors,  who  are  either  lawyers  or  social  workers. 
Appointment  to  the  Labor  Department  is  by  com¬ 
petitive  examination,  and  there  is  a  regular  system 
for  promotion. 

I  want  to  tell  you  also  that  the  women  in  Chile 
are  much  interested  in  democracy.  They  began  and 
organized  the  work  of  civilian  defense  which  today 
is  a  large  government  agency.  It  was  taken  over 
by  men,  who  are  now  its  directors.  Women  also 
were  organized  and  were  part  of  the  popular 
movement  when  the  people  of  Chile  asked  their 
government  to  break  off  relations  with  the  Axis. 
Many  of  our  women  occupy  important  positions 
in  public  office.  We  have  municipal,  but  not  na¬ 
tional,  suffrage.  However,  we  are  active  in  our 
political  parties  and  through  our  organizations 
have  a  strong  influence  on  the  affairs  of  our 
nation. 

Senora  de  Molina,  from  Mexico  City,  has 
been  for  the  last  three  years  labor  inspector 
for  the  Women’s  Division  of  the  Mexican 
Department  of  Labor.  Her  work  is  especially 
concerned  with  enforcing  legislation  protect¬ 
ing  women  and  children.  A  trained  social 
worker,  she  developed  a  program  of  social 
work  among  employed  women  at  the  rec^uest 
of  the  Mexican  Labor  Department.  Senora 
de  Molina  spoke  as  follows  on  some  aspects 
of  Mexican  labor  legislation: 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak 
about  our  workers’  education  and  also  about  our 
social  security  law  because  I  think  we  have  good 
reason  to  be  proud  about  what  we  are  doing  in 
Mexico  in  these  two  Helds. 

There  is  in  Mexico  City  what  we  call  the  Work¬ 
ers’  University  of  Mexico,  where  special  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  in  labor  legislation,  the  development 
of  the  union  movement,  union  membership,  the 
work  of  shop  stewards,  collective  agreements, 
economics,  technical  jobs,  etc. 

This  University  offers  seminars,  given  by  refu¬ 
gees  or  visitors,  on  social,  industrial,  and  economic 
development  in  their  countries.  In  Mexico  most 
of  the  vocational  and  high  schools  have  evening 
classes  for  workers,  where  they  get  a  regular  high 
school  training. 

Our  national  schools  of  music,  art,  and  the 


dance  also  have  evening  classes  which  are  attended 
by  a  great  number  of  workers  and  members  of 
their  families.  All  of  these  are  supported  mainly 
by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  about  our  social  security 
law.  It  was  in  the  year  1921  that  the  first  bill 
on  social  security  was  presented;  although  it  was 
not  passed,  it  awakened  great  interest  in  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  problems  relating  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  a  fund.  In  1932  this  question  was 
brought  up  again  but  it  was  not  until  1943  that 
the  law  was  passed.  It  began  to  be  enforced  in 
the  month  of  January  1944.  For  the  moment  it 
is  applied  only  in  the  Federal  District  but  we 
hope  to  extend  it  throughout  the  country  in  the 
near  future.  The  headquarters  of  the  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  Institute,  which  administers  this  law,  are  in 
Mexico  City.  The  Executive,  after  consultation 
with  the  Institute,  will  fix  the  date  when  govern¬ 
ment  employees,  home  workers,  domestic  servants, 
and  agricultural  workers  will  be  brought  under 
the  social  security  law.  Insurance  of  employees 
is  compulsory  in  all  private  industries,  production 
cooperatives,  and  industries  under  workers’  man¬ 
agement,  as  well  as  those  controlled  by  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  social  security  law  covers  accidents,  occu¬ 
pational  diseases,  maternity,  incapacity,  old  age, 
unemployment,  and  death. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  amount  of  money 
needed  to  cover  these  benefits  is  around  12  percent 
of  the  total  payroll,  of  which  6  percent  is  paid 
by  the  employer,  3  percent  by  the  government, 
and  3  percent  by  the  employees  or  workers.  The 
employer  makes  the  deductions  from  his  em¬ 
ployees’  weekly  wages  and,  after  adding  his  own 
contribution,  forwards  the  payments  to  the  Social 
Security  Institute.  No  deduction  can  be  made 
from  the  amount  due  any  employee  earning  the 
minimum  wage;  the  employer  has  to  pay  both 
his  and  the  employee’s  share.  In  case  of  acci¬ 
dents  and  occupational  disease,  an  employee  is 
entitled  to  medical  care,  including  tests,  special 
treatments  when  advised  by  the  attending  phy¬ 
sician,  and  medicines.  If  he  is  prevented  from 
working  on  account  of  accident  or  occupational 
disease  he  receives  sick  benefits,  according  to  his 
wage,  until  he  goes  back  to  work.  In  cases  of 
ordinary  illness  the  employee  is  given  medical  care, 
medicines  and  a  sick  benefit  when  the  illness  pre¬ 
vents  his  working. 

The  members  of  the  family  of  an  insured  worker 
who  are  economically  dependent  on  him  are  en¬ 
titled  to  medical  care  and  medicines  when  sick. 
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Women  workers  when  having  a  child  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  obstetrical  assistance  necessary,  and 
also  to  sick  benefits  42  days  before  and  42  days 
after  the  birth  of  the  child.  From  eight  days 
before  to  30  days  after  childbirth  this  benefit  is 
equivalent  to  her  total  wage.  In  order  to  get  these 
benefits  the  woman  must  not  work  during  this 
time.  She  also  gets  assistance  in  cash  or  in  kind 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  baby’s  life. 

Workers  over  65  years  of  age  are  entitled  to 
retire  with  an  old-age  pension  without  need  of 
proving  their  incapacity  for  work.  If  before  reach¬ 
ing  65  years  the  worker  is  incapacitated  he  gets 
a  pension. 

In  case  of  death,  the  widow  of  the  insured 
gets  a  pension  according  to  the  earnings  of  the 
deceased. 

When  collective  agreements  provide  for  benefits 
greater  than  those  offered  by  the  social  security 
law,  employers  are  obliged  to  increase  their  con¬ 
tribution  so  that  the  Institute  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  expense  without  reducing  benefits. 

The  last  speaker  was  Senora  de  Correa  of 
Puerto  Rico,  where  she  is  Chief  of  the 
Women’s  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Her  duties  include  the  administration 
of  labor  legislation,  the  inspection  of  all 
places  where  women  work,  the  investigation 
of  living  conditions  of  employed  women,  and 
the  enforcement  of  minimum-wage  orders 
for  industries  employing  women.  The  Divi¬ 
sion  also  advises  women  workers  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  wage  claims  and  other  problems. 
Senora  de  Correa,  like  Senora  de  lunge  and 
Senora  de  Molina,  is  a  trained  social  worker. 
She  said: 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  briefly  about  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  women  in  Puerto  Rico  since  the 
American  occupation  in  1900.  Before  that  time, 
under  the  Spanish  government,  the  activities  of 
women  had  been  limited,  those  of  a  public  nature 


being  confined  to  religious  and  social  gatherings. 
After  Puerto  Rico  became  an  American  possession 
and  territory,  conditions  changed  in  regard  to 
women.  They  began  to  enter  public  life  and  have 
accomplished  a  great  deal.  Woman  suffrage  was 
granted  in  1929,  and  as  a  consequence  Puerto 
Rico  has  women  in  the  legislature,  women  mayors, 
women  judges,  women  in  divisions  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch,  numerous  women  professors  in  the 
University,  and  many  others  in  various  professions 
such  as  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  law. 
In  fact,  they  are  invading  all  fields.  Especially 
in  the  last  few  years  political  parties  have  been 
interested  in  giving  women  a  larger  participation 
in  all  Puerto  Rican  affairs. 

Coming  now  to  women  workers,  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  Puerto  Rico  does  not  have  large  fac¬ 
tories;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  small  enterprises 
and  shops  and  there  is  much  industrial  home  work. 
There  are  many  women  workers,  and  they  are  pro¬ 
tected  and  benefited  by  good  labor  laws.  Their 
enforcement  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  head  of  which  is  a  very  competent  man 
with  liberal  ideas. 

One  of  the  projects  recently  undertaken  was  a 
workers’  education  program,  which  is  designed  to 
educate  workers  in  regard  to  the  laws  protecting 
them,  the  rights  that  they  may  claim  and  the  duties 
that  they  must  fulfill,  so  that  there  will  be  a 
better  understanding  between  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee. 

The  women  of  Puerto  Rico,  like  those  in  the 
United  States  proper,  help  in  the  war  effort  by 
working  in  the  Red  Cross  and  in  special  groups 
such  as  nurses’  aides,  canteen  corps,  motor  corps, 
social  service,  home  aides,  and  the  U.S.O.  It  is, 
of  course,  well  known  that  Puerto  Rico  is  an  im¬ 
portant  military  center,  with  engineers’  offices,  an 
office  of  censorship,  and  military  camps. 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  made  so  far  by 
the  Puerto  Rican  Department  of  Labor,  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  we  are  far  from  being  satisfied, 
and  that  the  Department,  labor  organizations,  and 
everyone  concerned  are  continually  struggling  for 
a  better  tomorrow  for  the  laboring  classes  of  the 
island  and  naturally  for  our  women  workers. 


Mexican-American  Commission 
for  Economic  Cooperation 


On  February  20, 1944,  President  Manuel  Avila 
Camacho  of  Mexico  and  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  of  the  United  States 
exchanged  letters  expressing  their  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  work  of  the  Mexican-Ameri¬ 
can  Commission  for  Economic  Cooperation, 
which  held  its  final  meeting  on  January  29, 
1945.  President  Avila  Camacho  said  in 
part; 

The  Mexican-American  Commission  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  leaves  in  our  hands  a  program 
of  greater  scope,  the  fulfillment  of  which  has 
scarcely  begun  and  which  should  be  carried  out 
in  the  years  to  come  in  accordance  with  the  new 
methods  of  exportation  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  established  in  its  ad¬ 
ministrative  organization  looking  toward  the 
return  of  international  trade  to  normal  channels. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  execution  of  this  program 
will  be  characterized  by  the  same  spirit  of  frank 
cooperation  which  made  possible  the  aeation  of 
the  Mexican-American  Commission  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  the  satisfactory  performance  of 
its  duties  in  the  midst  of  abnormal  conditions. 

President  Roosevelt  wrote  in  the  course 
of  his  letter: 

I  have  long  noted  the  very  extensive  contribu¬ 
tions  of  Mexico  to  the  war  effort  of  the  United 
Nations.  Throughout  the  war  Mexico  has  main¬ 
tained  a  continuous  flow  of  strategic  materials 
to  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  the  thousands 
of  Mexican  workers  who  have  come  to  the  United 
States  have  performed  essential  services  and  have 
done  much  towards  alleviating  the  critical  man¬ 
power  shortage  in  agriculture  and  railroad  trans¬ 
portation. 

In  spite  of  the  demands  of  war  upon  all  the 
resources  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  my  Government  that  it  has  been 
able  to  carry  out  its  pledge  under  the  resolution 
of  the  Third  Consultative  Meeting  of  Foreign 


Ministers  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1942  for  the 
Maintenance  of  the  Internal  Economies  of  the 
American  Nations.  Although  in  1943  and  1944 
the  industry  of  the  United  States,  through  con¬ 
version  and  expansion,  was  primarily  engaged  in 
the  production  of  war  materials,  it  was  never¬ 
theless  possible  to  make  available  and  supply  to 
Mexico  for  its  consumption  needs  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  its  economy  more  products  in  those 
years  than  during  any  similar  period  of  time  in 
the  trade  between  the  two  countries.  I  am  also 
gratified  to  know  that  in  1944,  a  year  of  tremen¬ 
dous  demands  upon  the  industry  and  economy  of 
the  United  States,  my  country  was  able  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  Mexico  for  materials  and 
equipment  for  the  maintenance  and  development 
of  its  economy  in  amounts  greater  than  it  had 
received  from  all  world  sources  in  any  year  pre¬ 
ceding  the  war. 

The  fulfillment  of  immediate  and  long-range 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  transportation,  the 
extension  of  electric  power,  irrigation  and  other 
public  works,  the  sound  expansion  and  diversifi¬ 
cation  of  industrial  plant  capacity,  and  the  sup¬ 
plying  of  the  necessary  equipment  required  there¬ 
for,  gave  added  momentum  to  the  increasing 
purchasing  power  of  the  Mexican  people  and  the 
sound  expansion  of  trade  between  our  two 
countries. 

The  Mexican-American  Commission  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  has  played  an  important  role, 
not  only  in  assisting  in  obtaining  materials  and 
equipment  for  Mexico’s  economic  development, 
but  also  in  focusing  attention  on  the  significance 
of  this  development,  its  problems,  and  its  re¬ 
quirements  for  still  greater  expansion  when  peace 
comes. 

The  report  covered  the  activities  of 
the  Mexican-American  Commission  for 
Economic  Cooperation,  referred  to  below  as 
"The  Commission,”  from  its  organization  in 
September  1943  to  January  1945.  As  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Department  of  State,  it  said. 
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The  Commission  was  created  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  Governments  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  The  Mexican  members  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Manuel  Avila  Camacho 
were:  Primo  Villa  Michel,  Evaristo  Araiza,  and 
Salvador  Ugarte.  The  American  members  who 
were  appointed  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  were:  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Wayne  C. 
Taylor,  and  Thomas  H.  Lockett. 

At  its  first  meeting,  the  Commission  designated 
Senor  Villa  Michel  as  its  Chairman,  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller  as  its  Vice  Chairman. 

The  Commission  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  forward  to  the  maximum  degree 
within  the  period  of  the  war  emergency,  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  made  in  July  1943  by  the  previous 
Mexican- American  Commission  for  Economic 
Cooperation,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Previ¬ 
ous  Commission”,  which  was  set  up  following 
the  meetings  in  April  1943  of  the  two  Presidents 


at  Monterrey  and  Corpus  Christi  to  consider  and 
make  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  most 
pressing  economic  problems  calling  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  joint  action  of  the  two  countries.  The 
Commission,  with  the  approval  of  the  two  Presi¬ 
dents,  assumed  the  name  of  its  predecessor  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  Previous  Commission  had  found  that 
Mexico's  economy  had  become  unbalanced  by 
reason  of  wartime  conditions.  On  the  one  hand, 
Mexico  was  exporting  a  maximum  amount  of 
critical  and  strategic  materials  to  the  United 
States  for  the  common  war  effort.  On  the  other 
hand,  because  of  the  conversion  of  industry  in 
the  United  States  to  war  production  and  the  cut¬ 
ting  off  of  former  overseas  sources  of  supply, 
Mexico  was  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  imports 
to  maintain  its  national  economy  adequately  and 
at  the  same  time  to  continue  the  flow  of  war 
materials  to  the  United  Nations. 
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The  Commission  determined  that  the  economic 
development  of  Mexico  along  sound  lines,  with 
such  amounts  of  material  and  equipment  from 
the  United  States  as  could  be  made  available 
without  interfering  with  the  war  effort  and  the 
essential  needs  of  other  friendly  countries,  would 
do  much  to  meet  Mexico’s  wartime  economic 
problems,  as  well  as  those  to  be  faced  in  the 
immediate  postwar  period. 

The  Commission  therefore,  after  convoking 
sponsors  of  prospective  public  and  private  proj¬ 
ects  and  after  a  thorough  consultation  with  them 
concerning  Mexico’s  immediate  needs  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  prepared  its  so-called  Mini¬ 
mum  1944  Program.  This  program  included  the 
important  projects  submitted  by  the  interested 
parties,  and  consisted  of  twenty  projects  with  an 
over-all  total  cost  of  approximately  $24,000,000. 
Smaller  projects  submitted,  with  an  over-all  total 
cost  of  approximately  $9,000,000,  were  turned 
over  to  the  Mexican  Comite  Coordinador  de  las 
Importaciones  for  its  recommendations. 

Practically  all  of  the  materials  and  equipment 
required  for  the  projects  in  the  Minimum  1944 
Program  have  been  licensed,  and  arrangements 
have  been  concluded  to  the  end  that  they  will 
be  made  available.  Most  projects  are  already 
under  construction. 

To  consider  Mexico’s  long-term  capital  goods 
requirements,  the  Commission  appointed  a  joint 
Subcommittee  on  Industrial  Development  in  April 
1944.  This  Subcommittee,  after  a  study  of  the  appli¬ 
cations  and  proposals  made  by  the  interested  par¬ 
ties,  submitted  to  the  Commission  in  June  1944 
a  comprehensive  report  of  Mexico’s  programs  in 
the  power  and  irrigation  fields,  and  substantial  in¬ 
formation  as  to  other  phases  of  its  need  for  future 
economic  development.  The  Subcommittee  esti¬ 
mated  that  according  to  projects  and  suggestions 
considered,  Mexico  will  need  in  the  areas  studied 
a  minimum  of  capital  equipment  from  abroad  val¬ 
ued  at  approximately  $94,000,000  through  1947, 
and  $43,000,000  in  1948  and  the  immediate  sub¬ 
sequent  years  for  projects  of  major  significance  to 
its  economic  development.  These  projects  have 
an  estimated  total  over-all  cost  of  $383,000,000, 
as  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  attached  charts. 

The  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Industrial 
Development  has  been  considered  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  accepted  and  made  available  to  the 
two  Governments,  the  Commission  urging  them 
to  fulfill  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report.  The  Commission  believes  that  this  report 


will  be  of  great  value  to  the  two  Governments  in 
such  further  joint  economic  activities  as  they  may 
determine  to  be  necessary,  or  desirable,  in  the 
years  to  come.  Moreover,  this  report  points  the 
way  to  the  realization  of  major  portions  of  Mex¬ 
ico’s  development  program. 

The  Commission  has  approved  a  total  of  fifty- 
eight  development  projects  of  which  twenty  were 
the  total  of  major  projects  submitted  for  the 
Minimum  1944  Program,  thirty-one  were  included 
in  the  Long  Range  Report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Industrial  Development,  and  seven  were 
important  miscellaneous  projects.  The  greater 
part  of  the  required  equipment  for  these  projects 
is  now  either  in  Mexico  or  in  the  process  of 
being  manufactured  for  delivery.  Its  purchase  is 
being  financed  entirely  by  private  enterprise,  pre¬ 
ponderantly  Mexican,  or,  in  the  case  of  public 
works,  such  as  electric  pKDwer,  irrigation  and 
drainage,  by  the  Mexican  Government. 

The  Commission  has  conferred  with  business 
men  of  both  countries  regarding  the  formulation 
and  development  of  sound  projects  with  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  both  Mexican  and  United  States 
capital  when  appropriate,  and  has  rendered  every 
possible  assistance  to  the  sponsors  of  such  proj¬ 
ects.  However,  the  primary  assistance  which  this 
Commission  has  been  able  to  render,  after  previ¬ 
ous  study  and  industrial  planning,  has  been  in 
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projects  have  been  made  available  as  promptly 
as  possible,  consistent  with  the  war  effort  and 
the  needs  of  other  friendly  countries. 

Following  the  Previous  Commission's  recom¬ 
mendations,  the  Commission  has  also  reviewed 
the  general  requirements  (/.e.,  requirements  not 
related  to  specific  projects)  of  Mexico  for  com¬ 
modities  in  short  supply  and  has  urged  revisions 
in  allocations  from  the  United  States,  on  the 


basis  of  changed  conditions  in  Mexico,  or  on  the 
basis  of  data  heretofore  not  available.  This  addi¬ 
tional  information  on  Mexico’s  requirements  has 
been  most  useful  to  the  war  agencies  and,  in 
view  of  such  information,  certain  allocations  have 
been  increased  or  established  for  additional 
products. 

To  carry  out  its  fimctions  with  regard  to  imme¬ 
diate  problems  in  broad  fields  of  economic  devel- 
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opment,  Subcommittees  of  the  Commission,  in 
addition  to  that  on  Industrial  Development 
already  referred  to,  made  studies  and  recommen¬ 
dations  in  the  following  fields:  agriculture,  avia¬ 
tion,  highway  transportation,  and  tourism.  Briefly 
summarized,  these  Subcommittees  carried  out 
their  objectives  in  the  following  manner. 

Agriculture. — Largely  through  the  efforts  of 
this  Subcommittee,  a  program  was  drawn  up 
under  which  the  Banco  Nacional  de  Credito 
Ejidal,  S.A.,  placed  orders  in  the  United  States 
for  approximately  $3,200,000  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  repair  parts,  nearly  all  of  which 
have  been  shipped  to  Mexico.  The  work  of 
this  Subcommittee  brought  out  the  need  of  re¬ 
solving  many  technical  agricultural  problems 
affecting  the  two  countries,  and  to  this  end,  a 
separate  Mexican-United  States  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mission  was  appointed  by  President  Avila  Cama¬ 
cho  and  President  Roosevelt,  and  began  its  activi¬ 
ties  in  June  of  1944. 

Aviation. — The  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  has 
achieved  its  objectives  in  a  two-fold  manner. 
Throughout  the  period  of  its  activities  in  Mexico, 
much  useful  advice  and  counsel  was  given  to  the 
Mexican  airlines  on  operation,  maintenance  and 
equipment  problems  particularly  difficult  of  solu¬ 
tion,  considering  the  wartime  scarcity  of  repair 
parts  and  equipment.  In  addition,  through  the 
eflPorts  of  the  Subcommittee,  21  used  planes  were 


2n 

located  and  obtained  in  the  United  States  for 
service  on  Mexican  commercial  airlines. 

Highway  transportation. — As  in  the  case  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Highway  Transportation  provided  much  helpful 
guidance  and  made  recommendations  to  the 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  Mexican  Government 
towards  the  solution  of  truck  transportation  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  further  development  of  sound  high¬ 
way  transportation  policies. 

Tourism. — The  labors  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Tourism  were  naturally  pointed  towards  the  post¬ 
war  growth  of  the  tourist  industry,  since  the 
promotion  of  travel  for  pleasure  on  wartime 
congested  facilities  is  neither  feasible  nor  desir¬ 
able.  Considerable  useful  information  was  com¬ 
piled  which  was  made  available  to  both  Govern¬ 
ments  together  with  recommendations  designed 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  tourist  travel  after  the 
war.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Subcommittee  that 
the  tourist  industry,  which  was  already  of  major 
significance  before  the  war,  will  approach  an 
annual  volume  of  business  of  around  $30,000,000. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  return  to  normal  conditions, 
eliminating  wartime  controls,  as  rapidly  as  the 
war  situation  will  permit.  Many  such  controls 
have  already  been  eliminated.  The  allocation  of 
materials  and  equipment  is  now  governed  much 
less  by  the  assignment  of  priority  ratings  and 
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the  issuance  of  export  licenses  than  in  the  past, 
and  eventually  these  controls  will  disappear  alto¬ 
gether.  Export  licenses  are  being  issued  for 
materials  for  projects  whenever  such  action  does 
not  cause  interference  with  the  war  effort.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Commission  believes  that  it  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  wartime  function  for  which  it  was 
created  and  it  respectfully  submits  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Mexican  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  that 
it  adjourn  sine  die.  The  Commission  believes 
that  it  has  carried  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  Previous  Commission  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  during  the  present  emergency  and  con¬ 
siders  that  its  work  has  contributed  substantially 
to  the  economic  development  of  Mexico  and  has 


constituted  an  achievement  in  the  light  of  difficult 
wartime  conditions.  The  Commission  hopes  that 
its  work  may  contribute  much  towards  the  growth 
of  Mexico’s  economic  structure  and  that  it  may 
pave  the  way  towards  further  development, 
thereby  bettering  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
Mexican  people  and  their  general  standard  of 
living,  and  stimulating  mutually  advantageous 
commercial  relations  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Commission  has  received  throughout,  the 
generous  and  understanding  collaboration  of  both 
Governments.  The  Commission  further  hopes 
that  the  completion  of  its  work  will  constitute 
another  forward  step  in  the  practical  application 
of  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy. 


Music  Education 

in  Fourteen  Latin  American  Republics 
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Part  I 


Music  education  in  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  offers  great  challenges  and  at  the  same 
time  promises  significant  rewards  in  both 
general  education  and  inter-cultural  relations 
in  the  western  hemisphere. 

The  establishment  of  the  Music  Division 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  1941  has 
without  question  been  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  steps  in  the  development  of  music 
education  and  in  integrating  information  in 

This  article  is  summarized  from  Miss  Lawler’s 
complete  report,  published  in  Spanish  and  English 
under  the  title  Educacion  Musical  en  14  Repu- 
hlicas  Americanas — Music  Education  in  14  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics.  The  report  ends  with  a  series  of 
eleven  recommendations.  The  monograph,  which 
is  liberally  illustrated,  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Pan  American  Union,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  for 
fifty  cents. 


this  field  in  all  the  American  Republics.  A 
survey  of  music  education  in  fourteen  Latin 
American  Republics  was  sponsored  by  the 
Music  Division  and  carried  out  last  year  by 
the  writer,  who  serves  as  music  education 
consultant  to  the  Division  and  as  liaison 
officer  between  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
the  National  Education  Association. 

On  a  trip  of  six  months’  duration  the 
writer  visited  Mexico,  Guatemala,  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
Panama,  Colombia,  Chile,  Peru,  Venezuela, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  and  Cuba, 
and  also  Puerto  Rico.  In  each  country  con¬ 
tacts  were  made  and  information  was  ob¬ 
tained  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
minister  of  education  and  his  staff. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PUERTO  RICO  CHORUS  IN  A  COMMUNITY  CONCERT 
^  The  survey  was  undertaken  (1)  to  study  terested  in  its  development.  They  accept 


the  concept  of  music  education  held  in  the 
Republics  visited;  (2)  to  convey  to  each  of 
them  information  about  the  concepts  and 
practices  of  music  education  in  the  other 
Republics  visited  and  in  the  United  States; 
(3)  to  ascertain  how  the  Pan  American 
Union  can  best  ser\'e  the  member  Republics 
in  the  field  of  music  education;  and  (4)  to 
give  specific  assistance  when  requested  in 
fostering  professional  organizations. 

Every  country  visited,  it  was  found,  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  teaching  of  music  to  children 
in  the  schools.  As  in  the  United  States,  not 
all  of  the  children  in  all  of  the  schools 
receive  music  education. 

The  most  significant  factor  in  music  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  fourteen  Republics,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  is  that  both  general 
educators  and  musicians — such  as  composers,  * 
musicologists,  conductors — not  working  di¬ 
rectly  in  music  education  are  so  vitally  in- 


the  premise  that  without  music  in  general 
education,  a  country’s  music  life  is  too  nar¬ 
row  in  scope  and  the  education  of  the 
children  incomplete.  This  attitude  will  have 
a  profound  effect  on  the  development  of 
both  education  and  music.  In  the  United 
States  until  very  recently  music  education 
has  not,  for  the  most  part,  had  whole¬ 
hearted  support  from  composers,  musicolo¬ 
gists,  conductors,  and  other  professional 
musicians. 

Administration  and  Training  in 
Music  Education 

Ministries  of  Education. — The  attitude 
of  the  Ministries  of  Education  in  the  fourteen 
Latin  American  Republics  augurs  well  for 
the  development  of  the  arts  as  a  part  of 
education.  These  ministries  are  made  up  of 
persons  who  understand  the  art  aspects  of 
education  and  want  to  see  them  developed 
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to  a  greater  extent.  Some  of  the  Republics 
have  wisely  included  Directors  of  Cultural 
Relations  in  their  Ministries  of  Education. 

Moreover,  the  centralized  organization  of 
education  in  Latin  America  as  compared 
with  the  local  and  state  set-up  in  the  United 
States  may  well  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
music  education.  In  Latin  America  the 
Ministries  of  Education  are  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  countries’  over-all  edu¬ 
cational  programs. 

Conservatories. — Some  of  the  more  re¬ 
cently  organized  conservatories  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  idea  of  departments  of  music 
education  within  the  conservatory,  and  are 
making  plans  for  well-organized  curricula 
in  music  education,  including  not  only 
theory,  the  teaching  of  instruments,  courses 
in  pedagogy,  and  philosophy  and  psychology 
of  music  education,  but  also  courses  in  prac¬ 
tice-teaching  by  the  students  before  they 
enter  the  profession.  Among  the  conserva¬ 
tories  where  these  new  ideas  are  taking 
hold  are  those  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica; 
Panama  City;  Cali,  Colombia;  and  Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

Normal  Schools. — In  considering  the 


preparations  of  music  educators — that  is, 
teacher  training — certain  normal  school  de¬ 
velopments  should  be  mentioned,  though 
they  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones  that 
exist  in  the  countries  visited.  The  normal 
school  in  Santiago,  Panama,  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  over  800  students,  includes  some 
courses  in  music  education  and  plans  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  music  courses  so  that 
the  students  can  actually  teach  music  when 
they  become  classroom  teachers.  In  the 
Rural  Normal  School  at  La  Picota  (Escuela 
Rural  de  la  Picota'),  near  Bogota,  where 
some  of  the  teachers  for  rural  schools  in 
Colombia  are  prepared,  the  writer  observed 
practical  use  of  folk  music  and  folk  dances, 
and  instruction  in  informal  instruments,  such 
as  the  guitar.  When  these  teachers  go  into 
rural  communities  in  Colombia  they  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  applying  this  type  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Another  interesting  activity  in  normal 
schools  was  observed  in  Santiago,  Chile. 
Refresher  courses  are  offered  regularly  for 
'  teachers  who  are  already  in  active  service. 
The  teachers  not  only  listen  to  lectures,  but 
actually  participate  in  the  music  activity. 
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including  singing  games  and  rounds,  which 
they  will  later  be  able  to  give  to  their  pupils. 
In  other  words,  these  courses  include  the 
practical  application  of  music  education.  At 
Normal  School  No.  2  in  the  same  city, 
future  teachers  receive  considerable  training 
in  music  education,  including  participation 
in  one  of  the  best  a  cappella  choirs  the 
writer  heard  on  the  trip. 

The  importance  of  the  normal  schools  in 
the  development  of  music  education  in 
Latin  America  was  observed  in  Venezuela 
also.  Here  both  musicians  and  educators 
have  suggested  that  courses  entitled  "music 
education”  should  begin  in  the  normal 


schools,  and  that  classes  in  soljeo  and  canto 
should  be  a  part  of  a  broader  program. 

At  the  Normal  School  in  Puno,  Peru,  near 
the  Bolivian  border,  folk  music  and  folk 
dances  of  the  country  are  used  as  the  basis 
of  the  music  education  program  of  the 
future  teachers.  Another  excellent  example 
of  the  use  of  folk  music  was  observed  at 
the  Normal  School  in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti, 
where  much  use  is  made  of  it  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  Music  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Republic.  In  San  Salvador,  at 
the  Spain  Normal  School,  all  the  arts  are 
integrated  in  the  general  education  program, 
and  annual  productions  are  undertaken  by  the 


A  CONSERVATORY  AND 
A  CHORUS 

Above:  the  Conservatory  at 
Cali,  Colombia,  a  most  pro¬ 
gressive  public  institution, 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  life 
of  the  city.  Below:  the 
Community  Choir,  Guatemala 
City. 
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THREE  MUSICAL  GROUPS 

Above:  District  Band,  Ciudad 
Trujillo:  center:  singing  at  the 
Spain  Normal  School,  San  Sal¬ 
vador;  below:  a  Honduran  stu¬ 
dents’  band.,  (Behind  the  boys 
are  the  Minister  of  Education, 
the  American  cultural  attach^ 
and  school  officials.) 
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300  students  in  cooperation  with  the  Salva¬ 
dorean  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Band. 

Universities. — In  general,  the  universi¬ 
ties  in  Latin  America  have  not  participated 
in  the  music  education  program  in  the  same 
way  as  have  the  universities  in  the  United 
States,  and  only  a  few  have  schools  of  music. 
An  exception  is  the  National  University  of 
Mexico,  where  the  National  School  of  Music 
trains  students  for  professional  work.  An 
interesting  activity  of  this  school  is  the 
monthly  concert  given  by  the  students  in 
the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  in  Mexico  City,  at 
which  an  orchestra,  a  chorus,  or  soloists  are 
heard.  There  are  also  outstanding  music 
groups  in  the  following:  The  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Santiago,  Chile;  Santa  Maria  Uni¬ 
versity,  Valparaiso;  the  National  University, 
Caracas;  the  University  of  Habana;  and  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
activities  of  the  University  of  Chile  in  San¬ 
tiago,  which  gives  the  country  a  coordinated 
program  of  music  deserving  of  much  com¬ 
mendation.  Its  success  is  due  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  College  of  Fine  Arts,  under  which  the 
Conservatory  and  other  schools  of  fine  arts 
function.  Also  under  university  supervision 
is  the  Institute  of  Music  Extension,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  Chilean  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  the  Chamber  Music  Society,  young 
people’s  concerts,  and  the  Department  for 
the  Investigation  of  Chilean  Folk  Music. 

JThe  Institute  also  serves  as  headquarters  for 
the  Society  of  Chilean  Composers.  This  co¬ 
ordinated  community  music  program  enjoys 
unusually  skillful  leadership  and  vision. 

Finally,  in  reviewing  performing  organi¬ 
zations  within  institutions,  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  chorus  in  the  National  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Mexico,  the  chorus  and  orches¬ 
tra  of  the  Conservatory  at  Cali,  Colombia, 
the  Orfeon  Lamas  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  the 
chorus  in  the  new  Conservatory  in  Panama, 


the  chorus  in  the  National  Conservatory  in 
Guatemala,  the  chorus  and  orchestra  in  the 
Conservatory  of  the  Province  of  Oriente  in 
Santiago,  Cuba,  and  the  chorus  and  string 
orchestra  in  the  National  Conservatory  at 
Bogota. 

Elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
All  of  the  fourteen  Republics  visited  have 
music  teaching  programs  in  their  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  There  was  some 
music  activity  in  each  of  the  150  schools 
visited  by  the  writer,  with  emphasis  on  cho¬ 
ral  rather  than  on  instrumental  work. 

In  Mexico  the  writer  saw  some  interesting 
work  in  rhythm  bands  and  choral  work  in 
the  elementary  schools  Estado  de  Michoacan 
and  Emilio  Carranza.  Equally  interesting 
was  the  music  program  at  an  elementary 
school  for  orphans  in  Mexico  operated  by 
the  Fundacion  Mier  y  Pesado,  and  the  ma¬ 
rimba  bands  in  the  Marcos  Carias  Reyes  cor¬ 
rectional  school  in  Honduras.  In  Nicaragua, 
considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  drum  and  bugle  corps  in  many  of 
the  schools. 

In  Costa  Rica,  with  its  excellent  educa¬ 
tional  system,  the  Girls’  High  School,  which 
has  900  students,  does  praiseworthy  work  in 
mass  singing  and  in  two-  and  three-part  sing¬ 
ing  with  smaller  groups.  Likewise,  the  Boys’ 
High  School,  with  an  enrollment  of  1,000 
students,  has  a  very  good  music  program, 
which  gives  special  attention  to  the  problem 
of  boys’  voices.  It  was  also  the  privilege 
of  the  writer  to  hear  a  special  concert  at  the 
National  Theater  in  San  Jose  in  which  700 
elementary  school  children,  25  from  each  of 
the  elementary  schools,  sang.  The  Girls’ 
High  School  in  the  Republic  of  Panama 
stresses  Panamanian  folk  music  and  dances, 
and  groups  from  the  school  contribute  to 
community  activities.  The  Panamanian  Girls’ 
Vocational  School,  with  800  students,  also 
gives  special  attention  to  national  folk  music. 
Students  and  faculty  participate  in  folk  music 
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and  dances  at  the  Manuel  Jose  Hurtado 
School,  in  Panama,  and  this  school  also  has 
a  small  instrumental  group.  Another  Pana¬ 
manian  vocational  school  (Ar/es  y  Oficios) 
has  an  enrollment  of  over  1,300  boys  who 
participate  in  a  program  of  music  education 
with  emphasis  on  their  own  folk  music. 

Several  elementary  schools  were  visited 
in  Bogota,  and  it  was  observed  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  regular  singing  program  particular 
attention  is  given  to  singing  games.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  special  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  fine  equipment  for  music  education  in 
the  Colegio  San  Bartolome.  The  Liceo  para 
Senoritas^  in  Bogota  has  a  school  chorus 
which  sings  in  both  English  and  Spanish, 
and  a  music  appreciation  course  using  rec¬ 
ords.  If  the  wishes  of  the  director  of  the 
school  are  fulfilled,  this  progressive  institu¬ 
tion  will  also  have  an  orchestra. 

The  forward-looking  programs  carried  on 
in  G)lombian  private  schools  merit  com¬ 
mendation.  In  two  of  the  larger  schools 
visited — the  American  School  for  Girls  and 
the  American  School  for  Boys — and  in  the 
American  Pre-  and  Primary  School  for  small 
children,  the  writer  found  some  of  the  most 
modern  concepts  of  music  education  observed 

*  Both  these  schools  are  equivalent  to  high 
school  and  junior  college. 


on  the  entire  trip.  The  Gimnasio  Moderno 
for  boys  and  the  Gimnasio  Nuevo  for  girls, 
both  under  exceptionally  able  direction,  lose 
no  opportunity  to  include  the  arts,  particu¬ 
larly  music,  in  their  programs.  In  the 
Gimnasio  Moderno  the  band,  which  was 
organized  some  three  years  ago,  plays  an 
important  part  in  all  school  activities.  The 
combined  chorus  from  this  school  and  the 
Gimnasio  Femenino  was  heard  in  a  church 
service. 

It  is  not  possible  to  comment  on  music 
groups  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Peru, 
and  Venezuela,  since  they  were  on  vacation 
during  the  writer’s  visit.  Though  the 
schools  in  Chile  were  also  closed  during 
most  of  the  writer’s  stay,  the  organization  of 
the  music  program  was  investigated.  Some 
very  sound  plans  are  being  worked  out 
under  a  general  supervisor  of  elementary 
school  music.  In  Santiago,  at  Children’s 
Home  No.  2,  one  of  the  elementary  schools 
in  session,  the  entire  student  body  partici¬ 
pates  in  a  music  program;  and  in  the 
Manuel  de  Salas  Experimental  School  the 
music  education  program  is  consistently 
good,  due  to  the  cooperation  of  the  admin¬ 
istration,  the  able  music  faculty,  and  the 
student  body. 
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CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  CHORUS,  SANTIAGO,  CHILE 


Mention  should  be  made  of  the  excellent 
music  education  work,  especially  in  creative 
music  by  children,  in  the  Observation  School 
at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  and  the  general  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  the  Puerto  Rican  schools  are 
taking  steps  to  improve  the  music  education 
program  through  careful  study  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  major  factors:  more  time  for  music  edu- 
ation  in  the  schools ;  a  more  carefully 
planned  teacher  education  program ;  and  ma¬ 
terials  selected  with  a  view  to  their  use  in 
[  the  schools. 

j  Conferences  with  general  educators  in 
I  Haiti  disclosed  that  in  the  development  of 
the  intensive  vocational  education  program 
now  being  inaugurated,  the  progressive  idea 
I  is  accepted  that  music  education  should  be  a 


part  of  this  program.  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  watch  its  development. 

In  Cuba,  elementary  and  secondary  school 
music  programs  are  developing  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Confederacion  Nacional 
do  Conservatorios  y  de  Profesionales  de  la 
Musica,  the  Grupo  de  Renovacion  Musical, 
and  the  very  active  interest  of  the  Director 
of  Cultural  Relations  in  the  Ministry  of 
Education.  The  Institute  Edison,  a  private 
school  in  Habana,  has  a  good  student  band, 
and  in  the  lower  grades  is  privileged  to  have 
some  of  the  best  rhythm  band  training  ob¬ 
served  on  the  trip.  The  Institute  Clvico 
Militar,  one  of  several  Government  institu¬ 
tions  for  boys  and  girls  under  exceptionally 
able  supervision,  makes  major  contributions 
to  Cuban  community  life. 


BANK  OF  ™ 


The  handsome  new  building  of  N 
the  Bank  of  the  Argentine 
Nation  stands  on  the  Plaza  de  p 
Mayo  in  Buenos  Aires.  It  is  r 
faced  on  the  outside  with  white  p 
quartzite  and  on  the  inside  | 
with  marble,  wood  paneling, 
and  tiles.  Almost  everything  i 
in  its  construction  is  of  Argen*  j 
tine  origin.  Pneumatic  tubes, 
numerous  inter-office  tele-  ' 
phones,  a  loud-speaker  system, 
light  signals,  moving  stairways,  * 
air-conditioning,  and  excellent 
safety  vaults  are  among  its  ; 
modern  features.  Above:  the  ! 
main  entrance.  Below:  the  ( 
president’s  private  office.  j 


Courtesy  of  the  Argentine  Embassy 
in  Washington 


lRGENTINE  nation 


While  the  architecture  of  the 
Bank  is  classical  in  s^le,  it 
shows  a  modern  Argentine  im¬ 
press,  especially  in  the  func¬ 
tional  interior  arrangement. 
The  offices  of  the  Bank  are 
spacious  and  convenient.  The 
lofty  160-foot  hall,  where  most 
of  the  business  is  transacted, 
has  a  translucent  roof,  sup¬ 
ported  at  the  corners  by  pairs 
of  pillars.  Among  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  employees  are  medical 
service,  a  gymnasium,  and  a 
dining  room.  Above;  the 
great  hall;  below,  the  di¬ 
rectors’  room. 


Courtesy  of  the  Argentine  Embassy 
in  Washington 


Geometric  Proportions 
in  the  Colonial  Architecture  of  Peru 

WALDEMAR  MOSER 


In  accordance  with  the  respective  period  and 
style,  all  classical  architecture  is  subject  to 
certain  more  or  less  rigid  rules  of  geometric 
proportion.  It  is  the  proportions,  not  the 
exterior  details,  that  determine  the  structural 
beauty  of  a  building.  Similarly  in  music, 
it  is  not  the  individual  melodies  that  build 
a  musical  work,  but  fixed  rules  of  composi¬ 
tion,  known  only  to  professionals  in  this  art. 
Once  I  heard  someone  speak  of  "the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  a  symphony.”  And  we  have  in 
architecture  the  term  "the  harmony  of  a 
building.”  We  can  see,  then,  that  these  two 

Translated  from  "AUrcurio  Peruano,"  Aiio 
XVII,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  186. 


fields  of  art  have  something  in  common, — 
something  which  can  be  found  in  the  realm 
of  geometry'. 

Even  in  ancient  Greece  buildings  were 
erected  according  to  fixed  principles.  The 
three  classical  styles  of  antiquity  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  canons  and  modules  which  deter¬ 
mined  the  height  of  the  column  in  relation 
to  its  base  and  the  other  architectural  ele¬ 
ments.  During  the  period  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  people  wrote  long  treatises  on 
architectural  proportions,  containing  rules  to 
govern  design.  Less  is  known  about  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  such  rules  in  the  sty’les  of  archi¬ 
tecture  that  grew  out  of  the  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance.  As  for  Spain,  I  believe  that  there 


Figure  1.  CATHEDRAL  OF  LIMA 

Transverse  section,  with  measurements  in  Spanish  pies.  The  arrows  indicate  the  present  floor  and  the 

presumed  earlier  pavement. 
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Reproduced  from  Mercurio  Peruano  — 

Figure  2.  CHURCH  OF  SANTO  DOMINGO,  LIMA 
Door  to  the  convent,  with  measurements  in  Spanish  pies. 
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has  been  very  little  said  concerning  rules  of 
design  in  its  architecture.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  studied  the  problem  enough  to  say  that 
many,  if  not  all,  great  Spanish  architectural 
works  in  the  baroque  period  were  planned 
with  conscious  adherence  to  rules  on  the  part 
of  the  architects,  at  least  in  the  construction 
of  arches,  vaulting,  and  domes. 

Spanish  art  in  America  has  always  been 
considered  a  creole  art,  fanciful  and 
without  fixed  rules  of  proportion.  There¬ 
fore  it  had  never  occurred  to  anyone  to  look 
for  such  standards  in  examples  of  colonial 
architecture  in  Peru  or,  probably,  anywhere 
in  South  America.  A  few  years  ago  El 
Comercio  of  Lima  published  an  interesting 
article,'  written  by  the  architect  Emilio  Harth- 
Terre,  on  the  subject  Rules  of  Design  in 
Colonial  Art.  The  author  said  that  he  had 
found,  purely  by  accident,  geometric  pro¬ 
portions  in  the  arches  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  in  Huamanga  (Ayacucho), 
"erected,”  according  to  the  text,  "by  the 
Franciscan  order,  a  brotherhood  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  Italy.”  Moreover,  Sehor  Harth- 
Terre  supposes  that  there  may  be  other  build¬ 
ings  in  Peru  planned  with  a  conscious  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  rules  of  design,  and  he  laments 
that  "as  yet  technical  studies  of  colonial  art 
which,  if  systematically  carried  out,  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  our  historical  knowledge 
have  not  attained  their  due  importance.” 

I  had  not  proposed  to  carry  out  research 
in  this  field ;  nevertheless,  when  about  a  year 
ago  I  was  taking  measurements  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Lima  to  draw  a  complete  plan  of  it 
as  it  is  today,  I  realized  that  I  had  here  a 
series  of  numbers,  in  centimeters,  which  was 
repeated  frequently  and  regularly.  I  began 
to  notice  that  the  numbers  were  all  related 
to  a  basic  28  centimeters,  for  instance:  7, 
14,  28,  42,  56,  84,  112,  140,  etc.  The 
larger  measurements  w-ere  all,  or  almost  all. 

This  article  also  appeared  in  "El  Arquitecto 
Peruano,"  Lima,  March  1941. 


multiples  of  28  centimeters,  for  example, 
7.0  meters,  8.4  meters,  11.2  meters,  etc. 
Then  I  understood  that  all  the  measurements 
of  the  Cathedral  had  been  based  on  the 
Spanish  pie,  which  practically  equals  28  cen¬ 
timeters.  This  discovery  aroused  my  interest 
and,  once  the  plan  resulting  from  my  meas¬ 
urements  had  been  drawn,  I  began  to  search 
for  what  I  believed  must  exist  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Lima:  geometric  proportions  be¬ 
tween  the  various  elements  composing  the 
building. 

In  Figure  1  the  results  of  the  study  can  be 
seen.  Few  explanations  are  necessary.  In 
Lima,  as  in  several  Spanish  cathedrals  of  the 
same  period  (Jaen,  Valladolid,  Zaragoza), 
one  finds  the  relation  between  the  width  of 
the  side  aisles  and  the  nave  to  be  2.5  to  4, 
while  that  between  the  width  of  the  nave 
and  that  of  the  flanking  columns  is  4  to  1. 
This  absolute  regularity  in  the  ground  plan 
led  me  to  believe  that  there  must  be  an 
equally  exact  proportion  between  the  width 
of  the  side  aisles  and  the  nave  and  their 
height  to  the  impost  of  the  arches.  In  many 
Spanish  churches  this  height  is  fixed  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  width  at  1  to  1,  1  to  1.5,  or  1  to 
2.  In  the  case  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lima  it 
seemed  that  the  proportion  would  have  to 
be  1  to  2  in  the  side  aisles  and  4  to  5  in 
the  nave.  In  other  words,  the  vertical  meas¬ 
urement  should  theoretically  be  50  pies, 
equal  to  14  meters.^  However,  investiga¬ 
tions  showed  that  the  height  was  only  13.5 
meters.  I  could  not  believe  that  there  had 
been  an  error  in  construction  or  planning, 
since  the  building  showed  an  admirable  ex¬ 
actitude  in  its  other  elements.  Rather  1 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  exist 
an  earlier,  lower,  floor  level,  and  that  the 
50  centimeters  difference  were  the  result  of 
later  fillings  of  debris  fallen  in  the  various 

’  Since  the  side  aisles  are  25  feet  wide,  and 
the  nave  40  feet,  a  height  of  50  feet  would 
result  in  the  proportions  of  1:2  and  4:5. 
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earthquakes  that  the  cathedral  has  suffered. 
Figure  1  clearly  indicates  the  supposition 
here  expressed. 

Encouraged  by  the  result  of  my  studies 
on  rules  of  design  in  the  Cathedral,  I  wanted 
to  investigate  other  buildings.  I  have  not 
yet  had  the  opportunity  to  make  much  pro¬ 
gress,  but  I  have  done  enough  to  be  able 
to  affirm  that  architects  of  the  colonial  period 


had  a  feeling  for  geometric  proportions.  To 
prove  this,  I  am  publishing  the  analysis  of 
a  door  in  the  church  of  Santo  Domingo 
(Lima),  the  door  leading  to  the  Convent  of 
the  same  name.  As  can  be  seen  in  Figure 
2,  the  lower  part  of  the  door  is  a  perfect 
square,  20  by  20  pies.  As  for  the  rest,  the 
drawing  speaks  clearly,  and  there  is  no  need 
of  further  explanation.  I  will  only  add  that 
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there  are  slight  differences  between  theory 
and  reality.  The  theoretical  lines,  geomet¬ 
rically  exact,  are  represented  by  a  heavy  line 
at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  drawing.  It  is 
plain  that  the  differences  arising  from  later 
building  are  insignificant. 

A  systematic  analysis  of  existing  structures 
would  be  of  great  value  in  the  restoration 
of  monumental  edifices  totally  or  partially 
destroyed  by  earthquakes  or  other  external 


causes.  And  this  study,  I  must  not  neglect 
to  mention,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
originators  of  the  so-called  "neo-colonial" 
art,  in  which  a  loose  plagiarism  of  decorative 
features  results  in  a  disastrous  general  ef¬ 
fect;  for  beauty,  whether  it  be  in  a  great 
cathedral,  a  mansion,  or  a  small  cottage,  de¬ 
pends  first  of  all  upon  perfection  in  propor¬ 
tion,  to  which  harmonious  details  may  later 
be  added. 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing  with 
the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the  American 
Republics  since  the  United  States  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Japan  on  December  7,  1941,  a 
continuing  list  is  being  compiled  of  laws, 
decrees,  acts,  orders,  and  resolutions  pub¬ 
lished  in  official  gazettes  or  noted  in  other 
publications  received  at  the  Pan  American 
Union.  While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 
monthly  installment  of  the  compilation  as 
complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  measures  should  be  omitted,  because 
of  uncertain  mails,  delay  in  receiving  recent 
official  papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in  pa¬ 
rentheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an  item 
for  which  an  unofficial  source  was  previously 
given.  In  order  to  preserve  the  number¬ 
ing  of  the  measures  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  issues,  items  listed  in  this  number 
whose  dates  fall  between  those  of  measures 
already  published  are  inserted  with  letters 
following  the  number. 


The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri. 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Boletin  Oficial;  Brazil,  Didrio  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Regis- 
tro  Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro 
America;  Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  Lt 
Gaceta;  Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua, 
La  Gaceta;  Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Para¬ 
guay,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano; 
Uruguay,  Diario  Oficial;  and  Venezuela, 
Gaceta  Oficial. 

No  items  are  given  for  the  United  States 
except  under  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions  will 
be  supplied  as  information  is  received  from 
official  or  other  sources.  When  notice  of  a 
measure  has  been  taken  from  an  unofficial 
account,  the  official  source  will  be  given  as 
soon  as  it  is  available. 
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Severances  oj  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  of  W^ar,  and  Signature  of  the  Joint 
Declaration  by  the  United  Nations 


Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations  j 

1 

Germany 
and  Italy 

Japan 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 

iVichy 

France 

Declarations  of  War  or 
"State  of  Belligerency 


Signature 
of  the  Joint 
Declara¬ 
tion  by  the 


‘  Evacuation  of  the  German-controlled  Vichy  Government  was  reported  to  be  complete  by  August  18,  1944.  The 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  which  on  June  2,  1944,  voted  to  change  its  name  to  the  Provisional  Government 
of  the  French  Republic,  headed  by  General  de  Gaulle,  had  already  begun  to  assume  the  funaions  of  government,  having 
worked  in  cooperation  with  General  Eisenhower,  Allied  Commander  in  Chief,  through  liaison  officers  following  the 
start  of  the  Allied  invasion  of  France  on  D-Day,  June  6,  1944.  {Sew  York  Times,  May  16,  June  3,  August  19,  1944.) 

®  Bulgaria  ceased  hostilities  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  September  9,  1944 ;  severed  relations  with  Germany  on  September  6, 
1944  and  with  Hungary  on  September  26,  1944 ;  and  then  ceased  hostilities  against  all  other  United  Nations.  At  Moscow 
on  October  28,  1944,  Bulgaria  accepted  the  armistice  terms  presented  by  the  Govertunents  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  behalf  of  all  the  United  Nations  at  war  with  Bulgaria.  (The  Depanmem  of  State  Bulletin, 
Oaober  29,  1944.) 

’  Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow  September  12,  1944,  Rumania,  as  of  August  24,  1944,  withdrew 
from  the  war  against  the  United  Nations,  broke  off  relations  with  Germany  and  its  satellites,  and  entered  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allied  Powers  against  Germany  and  Hungary.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September  17,  1S>44. ) 

*  Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow  January  20,  1945,  between  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  on  the  one  band  and  Hungary  on  the  other,  Hungary  withdrew  from  the  war  against  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  other  United  Nations,  including  Czechoslovakia,  severed  all  relations  with  Germany,  and  declared  war  on  Germany. 
(frets  Release  No,  53,  revised,  U.  S.  Department  of  State,  January  20,  1945.) 

®  Argentina  severed  relations  with  Germany  and  Japan  only,  since  Italy  had  severed  relations  with  Germany  on 
Oaober  13,  1943,  and  was  thenceforth  considered  a  co-belligerent  by  the  United  Nations. 

*  The  decree  of  April  7,  1943,  by  which  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Bolivia  and  the  Axis  powers,  and 
under  which  the  Bolivian  Government  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Bolivian  Congress 
on  November  26,  1943,  and  on  December  4,  1943,  a  decree  was  promulgated  formally  declaring  that  Bolivia  is  at  war  with 
the  Axis.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  11,  1943.) 

*  Rumania  and  Hungary  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6  and  May  -5,  1942,  respeaively.  {The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November  20,  1943.) 

®  State  of  belligerency. 

•Ecuador  declared  war  on  Japan  February  2,  1945,  retroactive  to  December  7,  1941. 

“  Mexico  had  no  treaty  of  friendship  or  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
November  20,  1943.) 

"  Panama  declared  war  on  December  10,  1941,  retroactive  to  December  7. 

"State  of  effective  belligerency.” 

“The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8,  1942.  {The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Bulletin,  November  14,  1942.) 
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106io.  March  20,  19-14.  Resolution  No.  n". 
Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  providing  that,  as  of 
the  same  date,  the  Collector  of  Customs  or  Taxes 
must  demand  the  presentation  of  an  authorization 
from  the  Central  Bank  of  Argentina  in  order  to 
permit  the  entrance  into  the  country,  duty-free, 
of  gold  coin  or  bullion.  Exception  is  made  in 
the  case  of  piersons  traveling  into  Argentina  who 
bring  with  them  gold  coin  not  exceeding  200 
grams  in  weight.  {Boletin  Oficial,  November 
20,  1944.) 

115rf.  April  22,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
10,274,  exempting  cord  and  solid  rubber  tires 
from  import  duties  and  internal  taxation  until 
such  time  as  the  Executive  Power  shall  declare 
that  a  scarcity  no  longer  exists.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
May  11,  1944.) 

I2la.  Presidential  Decree  No.  10,920.  {Bole¬ 
tin  Oficial,  June  1,  1944.) 

\12a.  August  25,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  23,443,  providing  that  the  Department  of 
Industry  and  Commerce  shall  adopt  appropriate 
measures  to  assure  the  supply  of  materials  essen¬ 
tial  for  national  defense  and  for  the  normal 
needs  of  the  country;  and  repealing  all  previous 
legislation  in  contradiction  with  the  present 
decree.  {Boletin  Oficial,  November  23,  1944.) 

\%la.  September  20,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  25,692,  setting  up  in  the  Ministry  of  Eoreign 
Affairs  a  Committee  responsible  for  advising  the 
Government  on  possible  legal  problems  arising 
from  the  creation  of  international  organizations 
after  the  war.  {Boletin  Oficial,  November  27, 
1944.) 

190a.  October  11,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  27,696,  providing  that  importers  cannot  be 
obliged  to  sell  or  transfer  their  merchandise  to 
other  firms  when  this  would  be  in  contradiction 
with  the  agreements  upon  which  the  exportation 
and  transportation  of  said  merchandise  were  con¬ 
tingent.  {Boletin  Oficial,  November  4,  1944.) 

191.  Presidential  Decree  No.  28,168.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  October  19,  1944.) 

I9I1.  October  17,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  27,746,  including  specified  fuels  and  lubri¬ 
cants  needed  for  the  coming  harvest  in  the 
Provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Cordoba,  Santa  Fe, 
Entre  Rios,  and  Corrientes  and  the  Territory  of 


La  Pampa  in  the  highest  transport  priority  classi¬ 
fication  established  by  the  provisions  of  Presi¬ 
dential  Decrc-e  No.  10,920  of  May  3,  1944  (see 
Argentina  I2la,  Bulletin,  January  and  April 
1945),  this  classification  to  be  effective  from  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1944,  to  January  31,  1945.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  November  4,  1944.) 

1912.  October  17,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  27,854,  fixing  ceiling  prices  for  articles  of 
food  and  clothing  in  the  Territory  of  La  Pampa. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  November  23,  1944.) 

1913.  October  25,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  28,717,  extending  the  provisions  of  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  22,734  of  August  23,  1944 
(see  Argentina  169,  Bulletin,  January  1945), 
which  established  transport  priorities  for  seed 
grown  under  government  supervision,  to  apply 
to  all  seed  shipped  for  sowing.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
November  3,  1944.) 

1914.  October  25,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  28,718,  including  wheat  needed  for  milling 
in  the  list  of  products  accorded  rail  freight  pri¬ 
ority  in  Presidential  Decree  No.  10,920  of  May 
3,  1944  (see  Argentina  12la,  Bulletin,  January 
and  April  1945).  {Boletin  Oficial,  November  3, 

1944.) 

1916.  October  25,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  28,939,  creating  under  the  National  Postwar 
Council  (see  Argentina  172,  Bulletin,  January 
1945)  a  special  subcommittee  to  investigate  the 
needs  of  industry,  agriculture  and  transportation 
for  replacements  and  additions  of  machinery, 
vehicles,  implements,  and  stocks  in  the  first  five 
years  following  the  end  of  the  war.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  November  6,  1944.) 

I9I0.  October  26,  1944.  Resolution  No.  15,015, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  authorizing  millers  to 
allow  purchasers  of  flour  an  added  period  of  up 
to  120  days  after  the  deadline  previously  set  for 
returning  empty  cotton  sacks  when  transportation 
difficulties  have  prevented  their  return  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  Resolution  No.  3,451 
of  March  8,  1944  (see  Argentina  I05a,  Bul¬ 
letin,  October  1944);  and  suspending  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  said  resolution  in  the  case  of  cotton 
flour  sacks  which  are  sent  to  the  National  Terri¬ 
tories  of  Chubut,  Santa  Cruz  and  Tierra  del 
Euego.  {Boletin  Oficial,  November  7,  1944.) 
191t.  October  26,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  29,375, 
reorganizing  the  army;  declaring  all  AfRcntines 
twelve  years  of  age  or  over  subject  to  national 
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defense  service  in  peacetime,  and  all  without 
exception  subject  to  such  service  in  wartime; 
establishing  a  peacetime  military  service  period 
of  from  one  to  two  years  for  all  male  citizens 
with  certain  specified  exceptions;  creating  the 
women's  auxiliary  service  to  function  when 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Executive  Power;  cre¬ 
ating  the  rank  of  General  of  the  Army  (General 
Jet  Ejerdto)  to  be  held  only  by  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  army;  and  making  general  pro¬ 
visions  governing  conscription,  organization,  pay, 
rank,  promotions,  loss  of  military  status,  number 
of  men  under  arms,  recruitment,  retirement  and 
pensions.  (Boletin  O final,  November  20,  1944.) 

191.*.  (Correction)  October  20,  1944.  (Bole- 
tin  0 filial,  November  23,  1944.) 

19Ui.  November  2,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  29,566,  making  the  Department  of  Industry 
and  Commerce  responsible  for  the  trade  in  and 
storing  of  agricultural  and  livestock  products  and 
inspection  of  their  processes  of  preparation,  and 
for  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  textile- 
containers  for  agricultural  and  livestock  products. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  November  23,  1944.) 

191<*2.  November  2,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  29,572,  making  the  National  Marketing 
Agency  for  Fruits  and  Vegetables  responsible  for 
the  acquisition  and  sale  of  the  entire  onion  crop 
of  the  nation.  (Boletin  Oficial,  November  25, 
1944.) 

193.  November  8,  1944.  Vice-Presidential  Res¬ 
olution  establishing  within  the  National  Postwar 
Council  Subcoimnittees  on  Finance,  Public 
Works,  Mines  and  Quarries;  Colonization,  Unem¬ 
ployment,  Professional  and  Technical  Education, 
and  Immigration;  the  Employers’  Advisory  Sub¬ 
committee;  and  the  Foreign  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  Subcommittee.  (Boletin  Oficial,  November 
13,  1944.) 

194.  November  14,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  30,748,  creating  offices  of  national  defense  in 
the  Ministries  of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Worship,  Treasury,  Justice  and  Public  Edu¬ 
cation,  Agriculture,  and  Public  Works;  in  the 
Labor  and  Welfare  Department;  and  in  the  Mail 
and  Telegraph  Administration  and  the  Y.P.F. 
(Government  Petroleum  Bureau) ;  and  bringing 
under  the  authority  of  this  decree  the  offices  of 
national  defense  already  established  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Industry  and  Commerce  and  the 
National  Transportation  Office.  The  duties  of 
the  offices  of  national  defense  shall  be  to  prepare 


the  resources  of  the  nation  so  as  to  assure  normal 
supply  of  the  armed  forces  in  case  of  war  and 
maintain  their  combat  strength;  and  to  make  pro¬ 
visions  to  maintain  normal  living  conditions  in 
the  country  during  the  war.  Each  office  will 
have  the  responsibility  of  mobilizing  its  ministry 
or  department  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  all 
industries  and  services  of  a  private  character 
managed  or  supervised  by  its  ministry;  and  of 
coordinating  all  the  documents  requested  by  the 
military  ministries  in  the  respective  departments 
and  offices  of  the  Government.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
November  U,  1944.) 

195.  November  15,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  30,799,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  chro¬ 
mium  ores  in  any  form.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
November  30,  1944.) 

196.  November  17,  1944.  Resolution  No. 

5,690,  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce, 
creating  the  Advisory  Board  for  Commerce  in  and 
Industrialization  of  Oleaginous  Seeds,  whose 
functions  will  be  to  advise  on  measures  necessary 
to  insure  the  supply  of  oleaginous  seeds,  to  set 
up  a  general  industrialization  plan  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  vegetable  oils  as  a  substitute  for  min¬ 
eral  oils,  and  to  fix  prices  and  terms  for  the 
buying  and  selling  of  such  oils.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
November  30,  1944.) 

197.  November  18,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  31,l4l,  declaring  maroma  (Ficus  sp.)  trees 
subject  to  expropriation  to  insure  the  extraction 
of  the  rubber  by  the  Corporation  for  the  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Vegetable  Rubber.  (Boletin  Oficial, 

November  25,  1944.) 

BOLIVIA 

38.  November  — ,  1944.  Resolution,  Ministry 

of  National  Economy,  authorizing  an  increase  in 
the  sales  price  of  sugar  from  305.90  to  326.30 

bolivianos  per  quintal.  (El  Diario,  La  Paz, 

November  18,  1944.) 

39.  November  — ,  1944.  Resolution,  Ministry 

of  National  Economy,  authorizing  an  increase  in 
the  sales  price  of  sugar  from  326.30  to  340.15 

bolivianos  per  quintal.  (El  Diario,  La  Paz, 

November  18,  1944.) 

40.  November  — ,  1944.  Resolution,  Ministry 

of  National  Economy,  requiring  flour  mills  to 
maintain  a  reserve  stock  of  wheat  equivalent  to 
six  months’  normal  consumption.  (El  Diario, 
La  Paz,  November  20,  1944.) 
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•il.  November  — ,  1944.  Resolution,  Ministry 
of  National  tconomy,  fixing  the  sales  price  for 
a  specified  make  of  trucks.  (£/  Diario,  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  1944.) 

BRAZIL 

92/.  (Correction)  Resolution  No.  7.  (Diario 
Oficial,  September  25,  1943.) 

122^1.  October  2,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6,915, 
expropriating  all  patents,  models,  designs,  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  trademarks,  titles  of  estab¬ 
lishments,  advertising  emblems  and  slogans, 
granted  or  registered  in  the  National  Department 
of  Industrial  Property,  belonging  to  natural  or 
juristic  persons  resident  abroad  who  are  citizens 
or  subjects  of  enemy  countries  or  of  countries 
with  which  Brazil  does  not  maintain  diplomatic 
relations;  providing  that  this  may  be  extended  to 
include  any  person  whose  activities  endanger  the 
national  security  or  economy;  placing  the  patents, 
etc.,  under  the  administration  of  the  Bank  of 
Brazil,  Inc.,  which  is  empowered  to  grant  licenses 
for  their  use;  and  making  other  pertinent  pro¬ 
visions.  (Boletim  Aereo  No.  318,  Seegao  de  In- 
formagoes,  Ministerio  das  Relagoes  Exteriores, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  6,  1944.) 

123.  (Diario  Oficial,  November  25,  1944.) 

125.  (Diario  Oficial,  November  25,  1944.) 

125d.  October  26,  1944.  Resolution  No.  78, 
Supply  Service,  Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobili¬ 
zation,  amending  previous  legislation  to  fix  new 
prices  for  cassava  flour.  (Diario  Oficial,  October 
31,  1944.) 

125f>.  October  30,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  7,002, 
granting  loans  and  subsidies  for  the  construction 
of  storehouses  and  silos  for  grain  and  seed. 
(Diario  Oficial,  November  1,  1944.) 

125f.  October  30,  1944.  Resolution  No.  77, 
Supply  Service,  Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobili¬ 
zation,  fixing  new  prices  for  specified  cuts  of 
meat.  (Diario  Oficial,  October  31,  1944.) 

125</.  October  31,  1944.  Resolution  No.  19, 
Executive  Textile  Committee,  amending  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  7  of  September  17,  1943  (see  Brazil 
92/,  Bulletin,  April  1944  and  above),  and  list¬ 
ing  articles  subject  to,  and  articles  exempt  from, 
the  textile  quotas.  (Diario  Oficial,  November  6, 
1944.) 

125e.  November  1,  1944.  Resolution  No.  79, 
Supply  Service,  Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobili¬ 
zation,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  beef  on  Thursdays 


in  Rio  de  Janeiro;  regulating  the  use  of  rationed 
meat  in  hotels  and  restaurants;  and  making  other 
pertinent  provisions.  (Diario  Oficial,  November 
6,  1944.) 

125/.  November  1,  1944.  Resolution  No.  43, 
Executive  Fruit  Committee,  regulating  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  pineapple.  (Diario  Oficial,  Decem¬ 
ber  6,  1944.) 

127.  November  7,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  7,026, 
amending  Decree- Law  No.  4,521  of  July  24, 
1942  (see  Brazil  34<*i,  Bulletin,  January  1943) 
regarding  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gasogene  Commission.  (Diario  Oficial, 
November  9,  1944.) 

128.  November  7,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  7,027, 
providing  that  only  native  Brazilians  may  serve 
as  agents  or  representatives  of  Brazilian  shipping 
companies.  (Diario  Oficial,  November  9,  1944.) 

129.  November  8,  1944.  Order  No.  302,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  amending 
order  No.  74  of  May  28,  1943  (see  Brazil  762», 
Bulletin,  November  1943),  and  establishing  a 
new  table  of  minimum  prices  for  exports  of 
quartz.  (Diario  Oficial,  November  9,  1944.) 

130.  November  17,  1944.  Order  No.  508, 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Health,  making  pro¬ 
visions  to  permit  students  called  into  the  armed 
forces  to  continue  their  classes  and  take  examina¬ 
tions.  (Diario  Oficial,  November  21,  1944.) 

131.  November  18,  1944.  Order  No.  7,460, 
Ministry  of  War,  approving  provisional  instruc¬ 
tions  regarding  the  organization  and  duties  of 
the  Corps  Area  Command.  (Diario  Oficial,  No¬ 
vember  21,  1944.) 

132.  November  20,  1944.  Decree- Law  No. 

7,056,  declaring  again  in  force  paragraph  h, 
article  197,  of  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Law, 
which  was  suspended  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  by  Decree-Law  No.  4,693  of  September  16, 
1942  (see  Brazil  4lo,  Bulletin,  April  1943). 
(Diario  Oficial,  November  22,  1944.) 

133.  November  20,  1944.  Decree-Law  No. 

7,057,  regulating  the  functioning  of  courts  of 
justice  for  the  Brazilian  Expeditionary  Forces. 
(Diario  Oficial,  November  22,  1944.) 

134.  November  21,  1944.  Order  No.  306, 

Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  providing 
that,  as  of  January  1,  1945,  a  prior  permit  must 
be  obtained  from  the  Coordinator  to  hold  fairs 
or  ex(>ositions  in  the  states  of  Sao  Paulo,  Parana, 
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Santa  Catarina,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Espirito 
Santo,  Minas  Gerais  and  Goias;  and  specifying 
that  such  permit  will  be  granted  only  where 
transportation  of  livestock  or  produce  for  ex¬ 
hibition  will  not  interfere  with  the  transportation 
of  more  essential  freight.  (Didrio  Oficial,  No¬ 
vember  22,  1944.) 

135.  November  23,  1944.  Order  No  307,  Co¬ 

ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  fixing  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Executive  Textile 
Committee  in  the  control  of  the  rayon  yarn 

industry  (Didrio  Ojicial,  November  24,  1944.) 

136.  November  29,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  17,260,  approving  regulations  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Decree-Law  No.  7,002  of  October  30, 
1944  (see  125^  above)  granting  government 
aid  for  the  construction  of  silos.  (Didrio  Ofici^il, 
December  1,  1944.) 

137.  November  30,  1944.  Order  No.  311,  Sup¬ 

ply  Service,  Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobiliza¬ 
tion,  creating  the  Supply  Commission  of  the 

Territory  of  Acre  and  defining  its  duties  and 
functions.  (Didrio  Oficial,  December  1,  1944.) 

138.  November  30,  1944.  Resolution  No.  51, 

Executive  Committee  on  the  Fishing  Industry,  fix¬ 
ing  maximum  and  minimum  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  for  fish  in  Ubatuba  (Didrio  Oficial,  De¬ 
cember  6,  1944.) 

139.  November  30,  1944.  Resolution  No.  52, 

Executive  Committee  on  the  Fishing  Industry, 
fixing  new  prices  for  a  specified  kind  of  fish 
in  the  Federal  District  and  Niter6i.  (Didrio 
Oficial,  December  6,  1944.) 

140.  December  1,  1944  Decree-Law  No.  7,109, 
authorizing  the  acquisition  of  a  specified  area  of 
land  in  Natal  to  be  used  for  the  expansion  of 
the  Natal  Naval  Base.  (Didrio  Oficial,  Decem¬ 
ber  4,  1944.) 

141.  December  4,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  7,113, 
raising  to  8  billion  cruzeiros  the  limit  on  the 
issuance  of  war  bonds  previously  fixed  by  De¬ 
cree-Laws  Nos.  4,789  of  October  5,  1942  and 
6,516  of  May  22,  1944  (see  Brazil  44  and  lOlg, 
Bulletin,  December  1942,  April  1943,  and  Oc¬ 
tober  1944.)  (Didrio  Oficial,  December  6, 
1944.) 

142.  December  4,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  7,114. 
making  provisions  for  the  collection  of  the  com¬ 
pulsory  war  bond  subscription.  (Didrio  Oficial, 
December  6,  1944.) 

143.  December  4,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  7,115, 


authorizing  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  to  ex¬ 
tend  for  180  days  the  term  of  the  National 
Treasury  notes  issued  or  to  be  issued  on  the 
basis  of  the  collection  of  war  bond  subscriptions, 
until  the  actual  receipt  of  the  respective  revenues. 
(Didrio  Oficial,  December  6,  1944.) 

144.  December  4,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  7,123, 
approving  the  Treaty  of  Friendship  between 
Brazil  and  China  signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  Au¬ 
gust  20,  1943  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  109,  Bulletin,  November  1943). 
(Didrio  Oficial,  December  6,  1944.) 

145.  December  4,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  17,287,  providing  for  an  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  the  employees  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Fishing  Industry  in  the  proportion 
established  by  Decree-Law  No.  5,976  of  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  1943  (see  Brazil  93,  Bulletin,  March 
1944),  establishing  the  family  salary  system  for 
its  employees,  and  making  other  provisions. 
(Didrio  Oficial,  December  7,  1944.) 

146.  December  4,  1944.  Orders  Nos.  21-44, 
Executive  Textile  Committee,  creating  the  Rayon 
Yarn  Control  Service  and  defining  its  duties  and 
functions.  (Didrio  Oficial,  December  7,  1944.) 

147.  December  5,  1944.  Order  No.  312,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  lowering 
the  ceiling  prices  of  cottonseed  oil  fixed  by  Order 
No.  214  of  March  30,  1944  (see  Brazil,  96f, 
Bulletin,  Augu.st  1944).  (Didrio  Oficial,  De¬ 
cember  6,  1944.) 

COLOMBIA 

124^.  May  31,  1944.  Resolution  No.  373,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  prohibiting  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  import  licenses  for  chewing  gum,  and 
requiring  that  space  for  imports  be  allotted  in 
accordance  with  the  country’s  needs  as  indicated 
in  statistics  of  the  Office  of  Exchange  Control  and 
Exports.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  12,  1944.) 

149.  October  18,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,481,  prescribing  procedure  for  obtaining  ma¬ 
chinery,  tools,  and  other  materials  for  public 
works.  (Diario  Oficial;  October  23,  1944.) 

150.  November  20,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2,723,  making  regulations  for  distribution 
of  natural  and  synthetic  rubber.  (Diario  Oficial, 
December  1,  1944.) 

151.  December  — ,  1944.  Legislative  Decree 
approving  the  Convention  on  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration.  (Noti- 
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cids  dg  Colombia,  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Ex- 
tfrii)res,  Bogota,  December  22,  1944.) 

COSTA  RICA 

174<*.  October  13,  1944.  Notice,  Economic  De¬ 
fense  Board,  fixing  maximum  profits  for  specified 
classes  of  imported  goods.  {La  Prensa  Libre, 
San  Jose,  October  14,  1944.) 

CUBA 

544^.  March  8,  1944.  Resolution  No.  191, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  repealing 
Resolution  No.  173  of  December  27,  1943  (see 
Cuba  516,  Bulletin,  April  1944)  and  fixing 
new  official  prices  for  grade  B  milk  in  Habana, 
Marianao,  Regia,  and  Guanabacoa.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  March  11,  1944,  p.  3908.) 

6l4i».  July  5,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,935,  temporarily  suspending,  in  view  of  the 
serious  meat  shortage,  the  execution  of  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  2,766,  of  October  2,  1936, 
forbidding  the  slaughter  of  bulls  for  public  con¬ 
sumption.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  July  7,  1944,  p. 
11077.) 

6Sla.  December  6,  1944.  Resolution  No.  32, 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  fixing  official  prices  for 
specified  pharmaceutical  products  (List  No.  1). 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  December  27,  1944,  p.  22469.) 
688<r.  December  11,  1944.  Resolution  No.  33, 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  fixing  official  prices  for 
specified  pharmaceutical  products  (List  No.  2). 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  December  27,  1944,  p.  22470.) 
688^.  December  13,  1944.  Resolution  No.  34, 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  fixing  official  prices  for 
specified  pharmaceutical  products  (List  No.  3). 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  January  4,  1945,  p.  193;  cor¬ 
rected  copy,  Gaceta  Oficial,  January  8,  1945, 
p.  482.) 

693.  December  30,  1944.  Resolution  No.  283, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  continu¬ 
ing  in  effect  to  June  30,  1945,  the  prices  for 
cement  fixed  by  Resolution  No.  227  of  May  19, 
1944  (see  Cuba  587<*,  Bulletin,  January  1945.) 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  January  3,  1945,  p.  97;  cor¬ 
rected  copy,  Gaceta  Oficial,  January  17,  1945, 
p.  1157.) 

694.  January  2,  1945.  Resolution  No  284, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  for¬ 
bidding  the  renewal  of  permits  issued  by  the 
Industrial  Division  of  the  same  Office  for  the 
acquisition  of  specified  iron  and  steel  articles. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  January  8,  1945,  p.  452.) 


695.  January  3,  1945.  Resolution  No.  39, 

Ministry  of  Commerce,  fixing  official  prices  for 
specified  pharmaceutical  products  (List  No.  6). 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  January  17,  1945,  p.  1154.) 

696.  January  4,  1945.  Resolution  No.  40,  Min¬ 
istry  of  Commerce,  fixing  official  prices  for  speci¬ 
fied  pharmaceutical  products  (List  No.  7). 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  January  17,  1945,  p.  1155.) 

697.  January  5,  1945.  Resolution  No.  4l,  Min¬ 
istry  of  Commerce,  clarifying  the  disp>ositions  of 
Presidential  Decree  No.  3,788  of  October  24, 
1944  (see  Cuba  666^>,  Bulletin,  March  1945) 
regarding  reduction  of  rents  for  market  space 
where  essential  foodstuffs  are  sold.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  January  11,  1945,  p.  770.) 

698.  January  8,  1945.  Resolution  No.  285, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  ap¬ 
proving  the  rules  of  organization  of  the  loal 
price  commissions,  whose  reorganization  was  or¬ 
dered  by  Resolution  No.  280,  Office  of  Price 
Regulation  and  Supply  (see  Cuba  691,  Bulletin, 
March  1945).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January  12,  1945, 
p.  803.) 

699.  January  9,  1945.  Resolution  No.  286, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  allotting 
special  quotas  of  tires  and  tubes  to  help  meet 
the  needs  of  the  sugar  cane  harvest,  the  supply 
of  strategic  war  materials  to  the  United  States, 
the  transportation  of  school  children,  and  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  production  of  articles 
of  prime  necessity.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January  12, 
1945,  p.  834.) 

700.  January  9,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
74,  fixing  new  maximum  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  for  charcoal  in  Habana,  Marianao,  Regia 
and  Guanabacoa,  and  making  other  pertinent  pro¬ 
visions.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January  16,  1945,  p. 
1025.) 

701.  January  9,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
84,  fixing  new  maximum  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  for  charcoal  supplying  Santiago  de  Cuba 
and  surrounding  towns,  and  making  other  per¬ 
tinent  provisions.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January  18, 
1945,  p.  1219.) 

702.  January  9,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
109,  prohibiting  the  slaughter  of  bulls  for  any 
purpose,  this  decree  to  become  effective  only  on 
July  1,  1945,  in  order  to  avoid  causing  a  meat 
shortage  by  its  immediate  enforcement  (see  6l4a 
above).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January  20,  1945,  p- 
1379.) 
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703.  January  12,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  89,  exempting  imported  wheat  flour  from  the- 
customs  duty  ordinarily  levied,  provided  that  it 
has  not  had  the  benefit  of  an  export  subsidy  from 
the  United  States  or  any  other  foreign  govern¬ 
ment;  and  making  various  regulations  to  insure 
the  proper  execution  of  this  decree.  {GaceU 
I  Oficial,  January  16,  1945,  p.  1060.) 

"  704.  January  16,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

103,  amending  Resolution  No.  191,  Office  of 

I  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  of  March  8,  1944 
(see  544/>  above),  by  fixing  new  official  prices 
I  for  grade  B  milk  in  Habana,  Marianao,  Regia, 
and  Guanabacoa.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  January  17, 

I  1945,  p.  1153.) 

I  705.  January  17,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1  117,  granting  workers  in  the  industrial  branch 

of  sugar  production  an  increase  of  20  percent 
[  over  their  1944  salaries  and  those  in  the  agricul- 

i  tural  branch  an  increase  of  10  percent;  and  mak¬ 

ing  other  pertinent  provisions.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
January  18,  1945,  p.  1253.) 

I  ■’06.  January  18,  1945.  Resolution  No.  290, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  making 
;  comprehensive  provisions  governing  the  purchase, 

L  sale,  transportation,  distribution  and  slaughter  of 

f  cattle,  and  the  distribution  and  sale  of  beef;  fix¬ 
ing  ceiling  prices  for  cattle  and  beef;  repealing 
I-  Resolution  No.  118  of  June  15,  1943  (see  Cuba 
423,  Bulletin,  November  1943)  and  all  other 
previous  legislation  in  contradiction  with  the 
'  present  resolution;  and  creating  the  Cattle  and 
Beef  Rationing  Section  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Meat  Supply  Regulation  Board.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
January  25,  1945,  p.  1729.) 

707.  January  24,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
t  238,  authorizing  the  issuance  of  silver  certifi¬ 
cates  in  the  amount  of  25,510,250  pesos,  in  view 
of  the  general  increase  in  prices  of  merchandise, 
wages,  and  the  volume  of  business  transactions, 
which  necessitate  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
Cuban  currency  in  circulation.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
January  27,  1945,  p.  1923.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

December  1,  1944.  Law  No.  752,  granting  cer- 
r  tain  privileges  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  to  facilitate  its  oper- 
I  ations  in  the  Republic.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Decem¬ 
ber  5,  1944.) 

152.  December  11,  1944.  Executive  Decree  No. 
2,320,  prohibiting  the  reshipment  of  merchandise 


received  from  abroad  without  prior  permit  from 
the  proper  control  authorities.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
December  16,  1944.) 

153.  December  20,  1944.  Executive  Decree  No. 
2,345,  prescribing  measures  to  assure  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  Decree  No.  2,263  of  November  7, 
1944,  which  established  rent  control  (see  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  150,  Bulletin,  March  1945). 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  December  23,  1944.) 


ECUADOR 

86a.  August  10,  1944.  Legislative  Resolution 
declaring  the  National  Assembly’s  solidarity  with 
the  struggle  of  democracy  against  totalitarianism, 
proscribing  Nazi-fascist  and  Falangist  doctrines, 
and  saluting  the  peoples  and  armies  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  China, 
and  other  fighting  nations.  {Registro  Ofici.il, 
November  14,  1944.) 

87a.  August  26,  1944.  Legislative  Resolution 
creating  a  commission  to  study  and  work  out  a 
solution  for  the  food  problem.  {Registro  Oficial, 
November  14,  1944.) 

91<*.  September  25,  1944.  Presidential  Resolu¬ 
tion  approving  the  by-laws  of  the  Ecuadorean 
organization  ’’Free  Germany,”  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  unite  anti-Nazi  Germans  resident  in 
Ecuador,  to  work  against  Nazi-fascism,  anti- 
Semitism,  and  racism,  and  to  support  the  cause 
of  the  United  Nations.  {Registro  Oficial,  No¬ 
vember  10,  1944.) 

9ll>.  September  26,  1944.  Legislative  Decree 
exempting  from  consular  fees,  customs  duties,  and 
other  charges,  imports  of  aviation  gasoline  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States  military  and  naval 
forces.  {Registro  Oficial,  October  31,  1944.) 

92a.  October  18,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  to  make  advances  on  bills  payable 
abroad  and  prescribing  procedures  therefor,  in 
order  to  develop  and  facilitate  exportation. 
{Registro  Oficial,  November  30,  1944.) 

92h.  October  19,  1944.  Legislative  Resolution 
authorizing  the  public  in  general  to  report  sugar 
hoarding  by  warehouses  or  merchants;  providing 
the  penalty  of  confiscation  of  hoarded  sugar 
stocks  and  fixing  rewards  for  those  who  report 
hoarding.  {Registro  Oficial,  November  9,  1944.) 

92f.  November  4,  1944.  Resolution  No.  90, 
Minister  of  Commerce,  regulating  the  distribution 
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and  sale  of  sugar.  {Registro  Oficial,  November 
8,  1944.) 

GUATEMALA 

126.  December  9,  1944.  Decree  No.  32,  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Junta,  putting  telegraph,  cable,  and 
radio  offices  under  government  control  until  fur¬ 
ther  notice.  {Diurio  de  Centro  America,  De¬ 
cember  12,  1944.) 

127.  December  11,  1944.  Legislative  Decree 
No.  2,  approving  Revolutionary  Junta  Decree  No. 
13  of  November  11,  1944  (see  Guatemala  123, 
Bulletin,  March  1943),  which  recognized  the 
provisii>nal  government  headed  by  General  Charles 
de  Gaulle  as  the  legitimate  government  of  France. 
(Diario  de  Centro  America,  December  19,  1944.) 

128.  December  15,  1944.  Legislative  Decree 
No.  9,  approving  Revolutionary  Junta  Decree  No. 
16  of  November  22,  1944  (see  Guatemala  124, 
Bulletin,  March  1945),  which  repealed  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  Presidential  Decree  No.  2,963  of 
October  5,  1944  (see  Guatemala  40,  Bulletin, 
January  1943)  but  left  the  exportation  of  stra¬ 
tegic  minerals  under  control  of  the  Office  of 
Economic-Financial  Coordination.  (Diario  de 
Centro  America.  December  20,  1944.) 

HONDURAS 

42.  November  28,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  72,  permitting,  in  view  of  the  insufficient 
number  of  two-centavo  coins  in  circulation  and 
the  impossibility,  because  of  the  state  of  war,  of 
having  new'  ones  minted  immediately,  the  im¬ 
portation  and  temporary  circulation  of  United 
States  pennies,  to  the  value  of  $10,000.  {La 
Gaceta,  December  16,  1944.) 

43.  December  16,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

9,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  72  (see  42 
above).  {La  Gaceta,  December  23,  1944.) 

44.  December  19,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

10,  amending  Legislative  Decree  No.  9  of  De¬ 
cember  17,  1941  (see  Honduras  5,  Bulletin, 
April  1943)  to  except  Italian  funds  from  the 
freezing  order,  and  providing  for  the  release  and 
return  to  Italian  citizens  of  those  funds  which 
had  been  frozen.  {La  Gaceta,  December  27, 

1944.) 

45.  December  21,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
12,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  71  of 
May  19,  1944  (see  Honduras  4l,  Bulletin, 
November  1944),  making  provisions  for  the 
transfer  by  sale  to  Honduran  citizens  of  ail  prop¬ 


erties  of  Axis  subjects  or  of  any  other  individuals 
resident  in  Honduras  whose  actions  have  been 
prejudicial  to  the  security  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent.  {Lit  Gctceta,  January  2,  1945.) 

MEXICO 

278j.  November  22,  1944.  Decree  permitting 

Mexican  citizens  to  render  civil  or  military  ser¬ 
vice  during  the  present  war  to  any  government 
among  the  United  Nations.  {Diario  Oficial. 
February  1,  1945.) 

27Sb.  November  29,  1944.  Resolution,  Secre¬ 

tary  of  the  Treasury,  fixing  prices  for  articles  of 
prime  necessity  outside  the  Federal  District. 
{Diario  Oficial,  February  1,  1945.) 

282i».  December  13,  1944.  Resolution,  Secre¬ 

tary  of  the  Treasury,  amending  previous  lists  of 
persons  included  under  the  provisions  of  the  law 
on  enemy  property  and  business.  {Diario  Oficial, 
February  2,  1945.) 

286.  December  30,  1944.  Decree  authorizing 
the  President  at  his  discretion  to  send  troops  out¬ 
side  the  country  during  the  present  state  of  war. 
{Diario  Ofici.1l.  January  27,  1945.) 

287.  January  17,  1945.  Circular  No.  309-1-3, 
Treasury  Department,  issued  in  accordance  with 
tlie  decree  of  April  15,  1944  (see  Mexico  243a. 
Bulletin,  August  1944),  declaring  glass  tubes  in 
general  to  be  subject  to  import  restrictions. 
{Diario  Oficial,  January  26,  1945.) 

288.  February  2,  1945.  Law  authorizing  the 
Department  of  the  Federal  District  to  take  tempo¬ 
rary  control  of  urban  and  suburban  transportation 
services  in  case  of  their  paralysis  during  the 
present  emergency.  {Diario  Oficial,  February  3, 
1945.) 

panama 

1 19.  November  24,  1944.  Decree  No.  57, 

Office  of  Imports,  Price  and  Supply  Control, 
fixing  maximum  prices  for  a  specified  brand  of 
infants’  food.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December  18, 

1944.) 

120.  December  12,  1944.  Decree  No.  58, 

Office  of  Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fix¬ 
ing  maximum  prices  for  beef,  pork,  and  seafood 
in  Chepigana  District.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  1944.) 

PARAGUAY 

30.  February  18,  1943.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  1943.) 
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65.  November  30,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

naming  a  special  committee  to  cooperate  with  the 
UNRRA  delegation  in  determining  what  Para¬ 
guay’s  contribution  to  UNRRA  will  be.  (£/  Pats, 
Asuncion,  December  1,  1944.) 

66.  December  — ,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

authorizing  a  specified  firm  to  export  22,000 
pounds  of  crude  rubber.  (El  Pais,  Asuncion,  De¬ 
cember  5,  1944.) 

(ft.  December  — ,  1944.  Resolution,  Ministry 
of  Industry  and  Commerce,  establishing  new 
quotas  for  wheat  flour  for  bakeries  and  making 
other  regulations  governing  the  baking  industry. 
(Mentioned  in  El  Pais,  Asuncion,  December  16, 
1944.) 

PERU 

109c.  December  7,  1943.  Resolution,  Ministry 
of  the  Treasury,  declaring  that  all  coal  mines 
are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  state  in  a 
technical  advisory  capacity,  and  providing  that 
transportation  of  coal  for  exportation  shall  be 
carried  out  under  the  direct  control  of  the  state, 
and  that  no  coal  may  be  moved  without  an  official 
certificate  of  quality.  (Boletin  de  Aduanas, 
Callao,  July  1944.) 

120.  Supreme  Resolution  No.  332.  (Mentioned 
in  El  Peruano,  December  5,  1944.) 

130i.  July  8,  1944.  Resolution,  Ministry  of  the 
Treasury,  providing  that  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  the  Customshouse  shall  allow  passengers  com¬ 
ing  from  countries  at  war  to  bring  in  more  excess 
baggage  than  is  normally  accepted,  provided  that 
the  baggage  consists  of  personal  articles  and  not 
of  merchandise.  Authorization  will  be  required 


in  each  case  from  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Customs.  (Boletin  de  Aduanas,  Callao,  July 
1944.) 

140^.  October  23,  1944.  Supreme  Resolution 
No.  824,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  fixing  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Flax  Industry  Com¬ 
mittee  (see  Peru  120,  Bulletin,  October  1944) 
and  adding  to  its  membership  two  delegates  from 
the  Sierra.  (El  Peruano,  December  5,  1944.) 

142.  Supreme  Decree  No.  11.  (El  Peruano. 
December  5,  1944.) 


BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

76i.  February  23,  1943.  Agreement  between 

the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Ecuador  regarding 
quinine.  (Mentioned  in  Registro  Oficial,  Ecua¬ 
dor,  December  1,  1944.) 

164<;.  September  4,  1944.  Agreement  between 
the  United  States  Commercial  Company,  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Ecuador,  canceling  the  quinine  agree¬ 
ment  of  February  23,  1943  (see  76i  above) 
between  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  and 
Ecuador,  and  making  new  provisions  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  to  December  31,  1945.  (Registro  Oficial, 
Ecuador,  December  1,  1944.) 

172<*.  December  20,  1944.  Agreement  effected 
by  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  Canadian 
and  United  States  Governments  as  to  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  those  American  defense  facilities  in 
Canada,  disposition  of  which  had  not  been  set¬ 
tled  previously.  (The  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  February  4,  1945.) 


Pan  American  News 


Frontier  agreement  between 
Argentina  and  Chile 

An  agreement  between  the  two  countries 
which  went  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
this  year  provides  that  citizens  of  Chile  may 
enter  Argentina  and  citizens  of  Argentina 
may  enter  Chile  by  any  of  the  ordinary  land, 
sea,  or  air  routes;  they  need  present  only  a 
document  of  personal  identity  and  a  permit 
issued  without  charge  by  a  consular  officer 
of  the  country’  to  be  entered.  Such  permis¬ 
sion  is  good  for  a  visit  of  no  more  than  three- 
months,  and  does  not  include  the  right  to 
accept  paid  employment,  except  in  the  case 
of  farm  or  mine  workers  for  whom  such 
right  is  stipulated  in  writing  on  the  consular 
permit. 

The  same  privilege  may  be  extended  to 
citizens  of  other  American  republics  and  of 
Canada,  provided  such  citizens  were  born  in 
this  hemisphere  and  have  been  living  in 
Chile  or  Argentina  for  more  than  two  years; 
but  in  these  cases  consular  officials  may  grant 
or  withhold  the  permit  at  their  discretion. 

For  Chileans  and  Argentines  who  live  in 
small  border  towns  where  there  are  no  con¬ 
sular  officers  a  special  arrangement  has  been 
made.  They  may  cross  the  frontier  by  pre¬ 
senting  only  a  document  of  personal  identity 
or  a  certificate  of  residence  issued  by  the 
police,  but  their  visits  are  limited  to  two 
weeks. 

Sanitary  treaty  between  Colombia 
and  Ecuador 

A  treaty  organizing  cooperative  measures  for 
improvement  of  sanitary  conditions  along 
the  border  between  Colombia  and  Ecuador 


went  into  effect  in  January  of  this  year,  and 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
South  America.  Scientific  research  is  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  practical  measures  for 
treatment  and  control,  in  a  coordinated  cam¬ 
paign  against  typhus,  rabies,  and  various 
other  diseases  of  the  region.  Centers  will  be 
established  in  Ipiales  and  in  Tulcan  to  pro¬ 
vide  both  prophylactic  services  and  treatment 
of  patients ;  Colombia’s  national  hygiene  lab¬ 
oratory  in  Pasto  is  being  enlarged  to  include 
diagnostic  and  control  w’ork  on  rabies,  with 
veterinary  services  for  the  immunizing  of 
dogs;  and  in  many  of  the  villages  along  the 
banks  of  Colombian  and  Ecuadorean  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Pacific,  .dispensaries  are  to 
be  opened. 

Haitian  commerce  and  finance 
in  1943-1944 

September  30,  19-44,  marked  the  close  of  the 
Haitian  fiscal  year  1943-44.  The  Fiscal  De¬ 
partment  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  recently  issued  a  summary  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  results  of  the  year’s  commercial  and 
financial  operations. 

Although  war  conditions  made  for  uncer¬ 
tainty  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
question,  it  was  evident  as  the  months  passed 
that  the  dislocation  of  normal  processes  was 
resulting  in  the  creation  of  a  form  of  pros¬ 
perity  for  Haiti.  The  two  leading  factors 
in  the  improvement  of  economic  conditions 
in  Haiti  during  the  year  were  rising  prices 
and  the  fact  that  markets  were  readily  avail¬ 
able  for  the  disposal  of  the  country’s  chief 
export  crops.  These  factors,  of  course,  were 
clearly  the  result  of  war  conditions  and  no 
definitive  conclusions  regarding  the  long- 
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tcrtn  future  could  well  be  based  on  what  may 
prove  to  be  merely  a  temporary'  state  of  af¬ 
fairs;  but  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  time 
the  Bank’s  report  was  issued,  there  seemed 
to  be  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  immediate 
reversal  of  trends. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  1943- 
44  reached  levels  unequalled  for  fifteen  years 
or  more.  Imports  were  valued  at  80,155,- 
000  gourdes^  as  compared  with  49,202,000 
gourdes  for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  while 
exports  for  the  same  period  were  valued  at 
80,542,000  gourdes,  compared  with  53,073,- 
000  for  the  preceding  year.  Thus,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  unusually  high  value  of  im¬ 
ports,  the  year  ended  with  a  small  export 
balance  of  387,000  gourdes.  This  was  the 
third  consecutive  year  that  Haiti  has  ter¬ 
minated  with  a  favorable  trade  balance. 

A  comparison  of  the  fiscal  year  1943-44 
with  the  fiscal  year  1942-43  showed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  increases  in  quantities  imported:  kero¬ 
sene,  350  percent;  gasoline,  34  percent;  soap, 
66  percent;  paints,  31  percent;  cotton  piece 
goods,  34  percent;  jute  bags,  76  percent; 
fish,  63  percent;  wheat  flour,  89  percent;  and 
beverages,  60  percent. 

The  following  increases  in  import  values 
were  noted:  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 
80  percent;  perfumery,  99  percent,  and  ma¬ 
chinery  and  apparatus,  275  percent. 

Increased  exports  of  raw  sugar,  bananas, 
and  cotton  all  helped  to  swell  the  total  value 
of  Haitian  exports  during  1943-44.  Raw 
sugar  in  the  amount  of  77,384,528  kilos, 
valued  at  21,560,520  gourdes,  was  exported, 
as  compared  with  11,534,422  kilos  valued 
It  3,373,835  gourdes  in  1942-43.  Bananas 
continued  to  be  exported  in  increasing  quan¬ 
tities  during  1943-44.  Banana  shipments 
had  come  to  an  almost  complete  standstill 
in  1942,  but  during  1943-44  2,889,677  stems 
valued  at  7,981,771  gourdes  were  shipped 

‘  The  exchange  rate  for  the  Haitian  gourde  is 
fixed  at  5  to  the  V.  S.  dollar. 


abroad.  In  the  previous  year  only  603,695 
stems  valued  at  1,318,689  gourdes  were  ex¬ 
ported.  Cotton  exports  during  1943-44 
more  than  doubled  in  both  volume  and 
value  as  compared  with  1942-43.  Cotton 
shipments  of  4,679,996  kilos  valued  at  5,- 
478,829  gourdes  compared  with  2,001,899 
kilos  valued  at  2,148,929  gourdes  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Both  coffee  and  sisal 
exports  experienced  a  decline  in  volume  and 
v.ilue  from  the  1942-43  figures. 

Government  revenues  totaled  42,370,000 
gourdes  during  1943-44,  approximately  29.5 
percent  above  1942-43  receipts,  and  higher, 
in  fact,  than  those  of  any  year  since  1928- 
29.  As  compared  with  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  customs  receipts  for  1943-44  were  38.8 
percent  higher  and  internal  revenues  21  per¬ 
cent  higher.  The  latter,  in  fact,  established 
an  all-time  high  record.  The  income  tax 
accounted  for  3,703,000  gourdes,  or  35.3 
percent  of  the  total  of  all  internal  revenues. 
This  is  an  interesting  fact,  for  there  was  no 
increase  in  rates,  and  therefore  the  rise  in 
income  tax  collections  was  plainly  due  to 
greater  business  profits  and  improved  meth¬ 
ods  of  collection. 

The  excellent  revenue  returns  of  1943-44 
made  it  possible  for  the  Government  to  close 
the  fiscal  year  with  an  unobligated  treasury 
surplus  of  4,778,000  gourdes,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  disbursements  totaled  42,021,000 
gourdes.  The  gross  public  debt  as  of  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1944,  stood  at  60,460,000 
gourdes,  as  compared  with  70,419,000 
gourdes  at  the  end  of  September  1943.  The 
decline  of  approximately  10,000,000  gourdes 
included  4,000,000  gourdes  paid  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1944  on  account  of  amounts  due  during 
the  fiscal  year  1944-45. 


Poultry  industry  in  Brazil 

An  intensive  development  is  at  present  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  poultry  industry  of  Brazil, 


especially  with  regard  to  chickens  and 
turkeys.  Wartime  conditions  in  general,  and 
the  lack  of  transportation  services  in  particu¬ 
lar,  the  latter  a  result  of  insufficient  gasoline 
supplies,  were  the  main  factors  in  motivating 
the  Government  to  take  steps  to  promote  the 
industry  through  a  campaign  that  is  already 
showing  good  results.  In  Northern  and 
Northeastern  Brazil,  especially,  inadequate 
transportation  facilities  made  it  impossible 
for  normal  poultry  supplies  to  reach  the 
population  centers.  The  Government’s  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  is  channeled  through  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  which  is  cooperating 
with  private  industry  and  the  Brazilian- 
American  Food  Production  Commission 
(established  in  September  1942  by  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Brazilian  and  United  States 


Governments  to  work  for  the  development 
of  food  production  in  Brazil). 

Because  of  good  prices  for  both  poultry 
and  eggs,  private  individuals  are  engaging 
more  and  more  in  this  industry.  The  Min¬ 
istry  of  Agriculture,  however,  is  urging  the 
installation  of  modern  henhouses  and  is 
requesting  that  poultry-raising  on  a  small- 
scale  "back-yard”  basis  be  abandoned. 
Among  other  projects  the  Ministry  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  establish  at  the  agricultural-industrial 
colony  center  of  Itaparica  in  the  Sao  Francisco 
Valley  a  farm  city  with  a  capacity  for  450,000 
laying  hens.  This  number  of  hens  is  expected 
to  produce  a  daily  minimum  of  200,000  eggs, 
of  which  60,000  will  be  sent  to  Recife  for 
consumption  and  the  remainder  dried  or  ex¬ 
ported  in  the  shell.  This  project  calls  for  no 
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cash  loans;  instead,  each  colonist  who  shows 
the  proper  qualifications  and  adaptability  will 
be  provided  with  land  and  a  henhouse  for 
4,000  laying  hens,  as  a  credit  to  be  repaid  in 
ten  annual  installments  beginning  during  the 
third  year  of  operation. 

Much  of  the  poultry  raised  in  Brazil  is  of 
mixed  and  native  breeds,  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  recently  imported  some  good  breeds, 
some  for  laying  and  others  for  meat,  which 
seem  to  be  adapting  themselves  very  well 
to  the  Brazilian  environment.  Poultry  co¬ 
operatives  are  also  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  improvement  of  breeds.  Several  co¬ 
operatives  in  the  Federal  District  are  giving 
great  assistance  to  poultry  raisers  and  other 
cooperatives  have  been  established  for  the 
same  purpose  in  the  States  of  Pernambuco, 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  Espirito  Santo. 

Recently  the  Government  undertook  the 
constmction  of  30  hatcheries  near  federal  and 
state  agricultural  stations  in  Northeastern 
Brazil.  Each  hatchery  holds  2,000  chicks. 
The  government-established  poultry  and  egg 
depot  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  is  managed 
by  the  farm  cooperative  of  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  and  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has 
incubators  with  a  total  capacity  of  120,000 
eggs.  In  Pernambuco  a  plan  for  the  exchange 
of  eggs  with  the  United  States  was  developed 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Pan  American 
Airways.  The  first  shipment  of  eggs  from 
the  United  States  was  immediately  put  into 
incubators  in  Recife,  the  state  capital,  and 
yielded  good  results. 

A  poultry  experiment  station  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  fowl  was  established  on  the  Rio 
de  Janeiro-Sao  Paulo  highway  near  the  site 
of  the  National  School  of  Agriculture  and 
the  offices  of  the  National  Research  Center 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  now  under 
construction.  This  station  is  expected  to  be¬ 
come  the  most  modern  poultry  distribution 
center  in  Brazil. 


Another  recent  step  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  to  aid  still  further  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  country’s  poultry  industry 
was  to  send  several  technical  experts  to  the 
United  States  to  study  advanced  practices. 

As  the  egg  industry  has  advanced,  the 
Government  has  taken  steps  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  legislation  concerning  the  inspection 
and  grading  of  eggs  sold  for  public  consump¬ 
tion  or  for  export.  Eggs  are  now  regularly 
exported  from  Brazil.  In  1933  an  experi¬ 
mental  shipment  of  3,000  boxes,  totaling 
about  1,000,000  eggs,  was  exported  from  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo;  in  1934,  8,000  boxes 
containing  close  to  3,000,000  eggs  were  ex¬ 
ported.  Although  the  unit  weight  was  a  little 
lower  than  European  markets  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to,  the  Brazilian  eggs  were  well  re¬ 
ceived  because  they  had  been  carefully 
selected  for  both  size  and  quality.  Indica¬ 
tive  of  the  growth  of  such  exports  are  the 
figures  for  1941;  in  that  year  Brazil  exported 
94  metric  tons  of  eggs  in  the  shell. ^ 


Dehydrated  jruits  and  vegetables 
in  Mexico 

As  a  result  of  the  war  the  dehydration  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  has  undergone  remark¬ 
able  development  in  Mexico  in  recent  years. 
At  present  20  dehydrating  plants  are  in  oper¬ 
ation.  In  1941-42  the  country  had  five  plants 
for  the  production  of  dried  chili,  with  an  an¬ 
nual  output  of  11,000  tons;  3  factories  for 
drying  milk  products;  and  a  few  others  that 
produced  dried  bananas  or  banana  flour. 

In  1942-43  Mexico  produced  480  tons  of 
dried  bananas  and  220  tons  of  banana  flour. 
The  banana  drying  plants  are  located  in  the 
States  of  Veracruz,  Tabasco,  and  Chiapas. 
In  Fortin,  Veracruz,  there  is  a  pineapple  dry- 

^  This  article  was  summarized  from  a  report  in 
the  "Brazilian  Bulletin,”  Brazilian  Government 
Trade  Bureau,  New  York,  November  1,  1944. 
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ing  plant  which  in  1944  produced  approxi¬ 
mately  110  tons  of  the  dried  fruit.  The 
same  plant  also  dehydrates  papaya  and  has 
capacity  for  a  production  of  5  tons  a  month. 

The  chili  drying  factories  are  all  located 
in  the  Territory  of  Baja  California  and  have 
been  very  successful,  with  a  present  produc¬ 
tion  figure  of  about  2,200  tons  a  year.  Their 
success  is  acting  as  an  incentive  to  the  plant 
owners  to  extend  their  operations  to  other 
vegetables. 

The  one  factory  for  the  dehydration  of 
onions  and  garlic  is  located  in  Mexico  City. 
In  1943  it  produced  11  tons  of  dried  onions 
and  1 2  tons  of  dried  garlic.  Since  then  the 
plant  has  been  moved  to  new  and  larger 
quarters  and  is  now  producing  some  9  tons 
per  week,  working  with  onions  in  the  winter 
and  spring  months  and  with  garlic  the  rest  of 
the  year. 


Peruvian  Treasury  Archives 

The  Archives  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury 
and  Commerce  of  Peru  were  recently  installed 
in  rooms  in  the  Palace  of  Justice. 

These  Archives  were  organized  by  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating 
in  one  place  all  the  material  on  national 
economic  history  that  had  previously  been 
dispersed  through  various  other  libraries 
and  files.  The  situation  had  been  particu¬ 
larly  bad  with  reference  to  documents  of  the 
colonial  period,  a  fact  that  had  greatly 
hampered  and  inconvenienced  research  work. 

The  new'  Archives  are  divided  into  two 
sections.  Colonial  and  Republican.  The 
Colonial  Section  contains  nearly  1,300 
manuscripts  pertaining  for  the  most  part  to 
the  Royal  Treasury  beginning  in  the  year 
1602;  over  200  volumes  covering  the 
Tribunal  del  Consulado,  from  1613  to  the 
time  of  independence;  a  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  collection  of  the  proceedings  of  the 


Boards  of  Trade,  including  a  great  amount  I 
of  data  concerning  financial  and  commercial  P 
conditions  in  Peru  during  the  various  viceroy-  I 
alties;  and  a  large  collection  of  juridical  and 
religious  documents,  such  as  property  titles,  j 
wills,  judgments,  and  papal  bulls  and  indul-  ^ 
gences.  No  less  interesting  is  the  Republican 
Section,  which  contains  all  important  treasury  ^ 
files  accumulated  since  the  time  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  entire  collection  is  being 
catalogued. 

The  new  quarters  of  this  important 
library  are  adequately  protected  against  fire 
hazards,  a  precaution  uppermost  in  the  minds  ' 
of  government  officials  in  view  of  the  tragic 
loss  by  fire  of  the  National  Library  of  Peru  i 
on  May  10,  1943.  I 

Social  security  for  commercial  : 
employees  in  Argentina 

A  system  of  social  security  for  personnel  | 
employed  in  commerce  and  related  activities  ^ 
was  established  in  Argentina  by  a  decree-law  | 
dated  November  22,  1944,  to  become  effec-  I 
tive  January  1,  1945.  P 

The  funds  for  pensions  will  be  made  up  ■ 
of  monthly  deductions  from  employees’  sala¬ 
ries,  proportional  contributions  from  employ-  1 
ers,  deductions  made  under  previous  legisla-  i 
tion,  and  a  sales  tax  on  all  purchases,  with  s 
the  exception  of  medicines,  amounting  to  5 
pesos  or  over. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  regular 
pension  provided  by  the  law,  a  man  must  be  | 
at  least  55  years  old,  with  a  total  of  30  | 
years  of  service;  and  a  woman,  50,  with  a  I 
total  of  27  years’  service.  Shorter  length  | 
of  service  may  be  counteracted  by  greater  I 
age,  and  vice  versa.  | 

Special  provisions  are  made  for  payment  of 
pensions  to  those  retiring  before  attaining 
the  minimum  age  or  length  of  service,  to 
those  retiring  because  of  disability,  and  to 
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dependents  in  the  case  of  death  of  the  em¬ 
ployee  entitled  to  the  pension.  The  law 
states  that  employers  also  are  to  be  included 
in  its  provisions,  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
which  the  National  Institute  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  will  formulate  in  the  first  year  after  the 
law  comes  into  effect. 


Argentine  Public  Health  Office 

An  Argentine  decree  made  public  on  Decem¬ 
ber  2,  1944,  extends  the  sphere  of  action 
of  the  National  Public  Health  Office  to  in¬ 
clude  the  whole  country  and  assigns  it  duties 
covering  every  aspect  of  public  health  and 
sanitation.  Among  the.se  are:  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  supervision  of  periodic  medical  ex¬ 
aminations  which  will  be  compulsory  for  the 
entire  population  of  the  country ;  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  maintenance  of  vital  statistics;  the 
establishment  of  .sanitary  standards  for  the 
preparation  and  handling  of  food  products, 
especially  milk ;  the  study  of  nutritional  prob¬ 
lems;  the  study  and  adoption  of  measures  to 
help  in  solving  problems  connected  with 
maternity  and  child  health;  immigration  and 
emigration  inspection;  epidemic  control;  as¬ 
sistance  to  parts  of  the  country  stricken  by 
catastrophes;  the  regulation  and  inspection 
of  the  production  of  drugs,  medicinal  prod¬ 
ucts  and  cosmetics ;  the  creation,  support  and 
management  of  hospitals  and  health  services; 
the  inspection  and  approval  of  new  hospitals 
as  a  condition  to  their  opening;  the  study 
and  adoption  of  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  occupational  diseases;  and  the  formula¬ 
tion  and  execution  of  a  national  health 
plan,  which  will  include  the  organization 
of  the  battle  against  cancer,  heart  ailments, 
and  communicable  diseases. 

A  national  director  of  Public  Health  will 
be  appointed  by  the  President  to  hold  of¬ 
fice  for  six  years.  He  must  be  a  native- 
born  Argentine,  a  dcKtor  of  medicine,  and 


a  man  of  recognized  experience  in  the  field 
of  public  health  and  medico-social  aid. 

Mexico’s  National  Museum 
of  History 

The  National  Museum  of  History  of  Mexico, 
which  for  some  two  to  three  years  had  been 
moving  bit  by  bit  from  the  cramped  and 
over-crowded  rooms  of  the  National  Museum 
in  Mexico  City  to  more  spacious  quarters  in 
Chapultepec  Castle,  was  formally  opened  to 
the  public  on  September  27,  1944. 

Since  Chapultepec  itself  is  a  reservoir  of 
Mexican  history,  the  transfer  of  the  Museum, 
which  through  its  15,000  objects  speaks  elo¬ 
quently  of  the  development  of  the  Mexican 
nation  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the 
present  day,  synthesizes  the  country’s  history 
in  one  of  its  most  historic  places. 

The  exhibits  have  been  installed  and  cata¬ 
logued  in  accordance  with  the  best  museum 
practices,  and  many  objects  which  for  lack  of 
space  had  been  relegated  almost  to  forgetful¬ 
ness  have  been  reincorporated  into  the  cul¬ 
tural  and  historical  life  of  the  people. 

The  Museum  occupies  forty-eight  rooms 
and  all  periods  of  Mexican  history  from  pre- 
Conquest  times  to  the  Revolution  are  encom¬ 
passed  in  the  various  displays.  In  the  rooms 
devoted  to  the  Conquest  are  portraits  of  Cor¬ 
tes,  Alvarado,  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  and 
Spanish  armor,  banners,  and  other  trappings. 
Portraits  and  mementoes  of  the  early  Spanish 
missionaries  fill  another  room,  while  still 
others  contain  portraits  of  Mexico’s  nu¬ 
merous  viceroys  and  other  objects  of  the  long 
colonial  period.  In  the  Hall  of  Independ¬ 
ence  are  exhibited  not  only  portraits  of  the 
leaders  of  Mexican  Independence  but  also 
their  battle  flags,  swords,  and  countless  other 
personal  relics.  Later  periods  are  given  due 
prominence  in  other  special  rooms — the  Re¬ 
form,  the  Intervention  and  the  Empire,  the 
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Porfirio  Diaz  regime,  and  finally,  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

For  the  display  of  religious  art,  which 
flourished  so  abundantly  in  Colonial  Mexico, 
an  entire  chapel  was  constructed  within 
Chapultepcc.  The  country’s  artistic  indus¬ 
tries — ceramics,  silversmithing,  wrought  iron, 
wood  carving,  and  others — all  have  their 
special  rooms;  and  Mexican  painting,  19th 
century  European  art.  Jewelry,  numismatics, 
and  printing  likewise  have  their  place. 

The  enormous  task  of  putting  the  Museum 
in  order  was  carried  out  by  a  group  of 
specialists  headed  by  the  historian  Jose  de  J. 
Nunez  y  Dominguez,  Director  of  the 
Museum. 


Council  for  Inter- American 
Cooperation,  Inc. 

In  last  month’s  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  Ray¬ 
mond  T.  Rich  described  in  an  article  entitled 
Inter-Aiuerican  Centers  in  the  United  States, 
the  organization  of  "a  permanent,  private 
organization — non-profit  and  non-govern¬ 
mental — which  will  serve  as  a  national  body 
with  which  the  Inter-American  Centers  and 
other  groups  can  be  affiliated,  from  which 
they  can  obtain  counsel,  and  through  which 
over-all  programs  can  be  undertaken.”  The 
formation  of  this  council  was  announced  in 
February  by  Joseph  C.  Rovensky,  its  presi¬ 
dent,  who  is  also  vice-president  in  charge  of 
the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Chase  Na¬ 
tional  Bank. 

The  Council  will  operate  under  direction 
of  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  promi¬ 
nent  Americans,  thirty-six  of  whom  already 
have  signified  their  willingness  to  serve  with 
W.  Randolph  Burgess,  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  National  City  Bank,  as  chair¬ 
man.  It  will  function  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  will  be  sustained  by  contributions 
from  private  business  and  individuals. 


Raymond  T.  Rich,  who  served  as  director 
of  Inter-American  Centers  in  the  Office  of 
the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
in  Washington,  will  serse  as  director  of  the 
new  Council,  with  temporary  headquarters  at 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 


Congress  oj  Uruguayan  women 

Opened  in  the  presence  of  members  of  the 
cabinet  and  of  the  diplomatic  corps  by  a 
message  from  the  famous  Uruguayan  poet 
Juana  de  Ibarbourou,  which  was  broadcast 
through  the  country,  Uruguay’s  first  na¬ 
tional  congress  of  women  met  for  three  days 
last  December  in  Montevideo.  Women  from 
city  and  country,  working  women  as  well  as 
housewives  and  professional  women,  were 
represented  at  the  sessions;  from  Monte¬ 
video  alone  more  than  fifty  women’s  organ¬ 
izations  sent  delegations. 

Senora  Celia  Alvarez  Moulia  de  Amezaga, 
First  Lady  of  Uruguay,  was  president  of  the 
Congress.  In  her  inaugural  address  to  the 
members  she  laid  special  emphasis  upon  the 
loyalty  of  Uruguayan  women  to  ideals  of 
democracy  and  of  Pan  American  solidarity, 
and  to  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  era  of  rivalry  between  w  omen  and  men, 
said  Senora  de  Amezaga,  has  now  given  way 
to  an  era  of  collaboration  between  the  sexes, 
a  collaboration  based  upon  the  solid  founda¬ 
tion  of  equal  partnership;  and  she  spoke 
with  satisfaction  of  the  support  which  the 
enfranchised  women  of  Uruguay  have  given 
to  policies  of  equity  and  moderation,  thus 
refuting  the  gloomy  prophecies  of  those  who 
had  feared  that  women’s  votes  might 
strengthen  the  parties  of  the  extreme  right 
or  the  extreme  left. 

Greetings  from  the  women  of  Chile  were 
brought  by  Senora  Olga  Poblete  de  Espinoza 
of  the  Federacion  Chilena  de  Instituciones 
Femeninas.  She  reported  that  the  congress 
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of  women  held  in  Santiago  last  October  had 
stimulated  the  interest  of  Chilean  women 
not  only  in  efforts  to  free  themselves  of  civil 
and  political  disabilities,  but  also  in  more 
vigorous  activity  against  infant  mortality  and 
nulnutrition,  and  in  coping  with  some  of 
Chile’s  other  serious  economic  and  political 
problems. 

Discussions  at  the  Montevideo  meetings 
dealt  with  labor  law's  as  they  affect  the 
working  woman,  with  questions  of  women’s 
civil  rights,  and  with  measures  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  democracy  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


We  see  by  the  papers  that — 

*  Construction  was  begun  several  months 
ago  on  a  50-mile  branch  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Highway  leading  to  Marcona,  site  of 
Permian  iron  ore  deposits,  and  to  San  Juan, 
a  Pacific  port.  Dev  elopment  of  these  de¬ 
posits  and  of  the  port  of  San  Juan,  south 
of  Lima,  is  closely  connected  with  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  iron  and  steel  industry  at 
Chimbote,  north  of  the  capital. 

*  The  number  of  cattle  in  Panama  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  350,000  head,  chiefly  in  the 
provinces  of  Chiriqui,  Los  Santos,  Veraguas 
y  Code.  Chiriqui  is  especially  well  adapted 
to  stock  raising  because  of  its  fertile  soil 
and  fine  pastures. 

*  There  are  102  factories  in  Brazil  making 
laminated  wood  and  plywood  and  66  new 
factories  are  being  built  for  this  purpose. 

*  La  Molina  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  near  Lima  has  selected  a  rust  resistant 
variety  of  wheat  for  use  in  central  coast 
valleys.  The  variety  has  been  named  Maria 
Escobar  in  honor  of  the  lady  who  introduced 
wheat  into  Pent  in  1540. 

*  A  government  decree  in  Panama  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  re¬ 


vise  the  program  of  primary  and  secondary 
education. 

•  Elections  will  be  held  in  Pern  on  June  10, 
1945.  Officials  to  be  chosen  include  the 
President,  first  and  second  Vice  Presidents, 
49  members  of  the  Senate,  and  153  Deputies. 

•  An  Ecuadorean  woman  physician  and  two 
Chilean  teachers  of  physical  education  are 
attached  to  the  Juan  Demostenes  Arosemena 
Normal  School  in  Panama. 

•  Asuncion  welcomed  the  return  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  a  distinguished  native  son,  the  harp¬ 
ist  Felix  Perez  Cardozo,  who  in  conjunction 
with  the  Guarani  Folklore  Society  of  Buenos 
Aires  has  done  much  to  popularize  Para¬ 
guayan  folk  music  throughout  the  continent. 
The  recitals  given  by  Perez  Cardozo  and  his 
folk  music  group  were  received  with  the 
warmest  enthusiasm  by  the  public  of  the 
Paraguayan  capital.  At  his  final  concert,  the 
artist  was  presented  with  a  gold  medal  as  an 
expression  of  the  appreciation  of  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Asuncion  for  his  contribution  to 
the  dissemination  of  Paraguayan  culture. 


Note  on  the  cover. 

Gentil  Puget,  writing  in  'I'his  is  Brazil 
(Vol.  3,  No.  1,  1944)  says:  "The  popular 
festivals  of  Belem,  in  the  state  of  Para, 
deeply  rooted  in  tradition,  retain  the  strange 
flavor  which  is  characteristic  of  the  folk¬ 
ways  of  this  river  port  on  the  Amazon. 
Here  in  May  still  can  be  seen  the  mastros 
votivos,  flagpoles  decorated  in  honor  of  a 
saint.  .  .  The  author  mentions  Saint 

Sebastian  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  special  ob¬ 
jects  of  veneration  in  these  popular  fes¬ 
tivals.  The  person  wishing  to  pay  tribute 
thus  to  a  particular  saint  goes  with  his 
friends  to  choose  a  tree  for  the  mast,  which 
is  later  carried  through  the  streets  decorated 
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witli  leaves,  sweet-smelling  herbs,  flow'ers, 
and  fruits,  including  palm  nuts,  bananas, 
oranges,  and  sugar  cane.  The  mast,  with  a 


picture  of  the  saint  at  the  top,  is  then  raised 
in  front  of  the  devotee’s  house,  to  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  rejoicing  and  celebrations. 


NECROLOGY 


Jose  Anthzana. — -Bolivian  statesman  and 
journalist.  Born  in  Cochabamba.  After  re¬ 
ceiving  his  law  degree  at  the  University  of 
San  Simon  went  into  the  army  and  became 
a  captain  at  the  age  of  21.  Abandoned  his 
military  career  to  go  into  public  life. 
Entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1910, 
representing  the  provinces  of  Charcas  and 
Bustillo.  President  of  the  Chamber,  1912; 
Senator  for  Potosi,  1914;  President  of  the 
National  Congress,  1918;  President  of  the 
Senate,  1919.  Went  into  exile  following 
the  revolution  of  1920.  In  1926  returned  to 


Bolivia  and  was  named  Minister  to  Brazil. 
In  1927  again  elected  Senator  for  Potosi. 
Action  as  chairman  of  Bolivian  Delegation 
to  Sixth  Pan  American  Congress  at  Habana 
in  1928  won  him  special  commendation 
from  his  government.  Senator  for  Cocha¬ 
bamba,  1938.  Also  served  as  Minister  of 
Public  Education  and  Minister  of  Develop¬ 
ment.  Founded  and  edited  numerous  news¬ 
papers.  Served  as  Cojiidge  of  the  Courts 
of  La  Paz  and  Oruro.  Was  a  member  of 
the  bar  in  Argentina  and  Brazil.  Died  in 
La  Paz  on  September  29,  1944. 


The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  asks  the 
indulgence  of  its  readers  when  it  arrives  late.  Delays 
are  incident  to  w'artime  printing  and  transportation 
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